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abandoned acres now producing 


profitable livestock! 


@ Years of drouth, overgrazing and invading brush had reduced 
a 2390-acre ranch south of Monohans, Texas, to a grassless waste- 
land. Stock could not exist on the barren, sandy loam lands; so 
the Ward County ranch was surrendered to the invading brush 
for five years. 


@ Then Edd E. Cox went into action. A cooperator with the Upper 
Pecos Soil Conservation District, Cox decided to try rootplowing 
and seeding. As part of a Great Plains Conservation Program con- 
tract, 1000 acres were plowed and seeded in April of this year. 
The hoofpan was shattered for better water retention and a 95 
per cent kill of brush and perennial broomweed resulted. In June 
and July, 34” of rain fell and, by August, grass had sprung to life 
over the rootplowed acres. 


@ Water storage facilities, cross fencing that will protect  re- 
seeded lands and proper land use through range management are 
now being practiced as part of the GPCP contract. 

@ Now Cox plans to rootplow and seed his entire ranch, stocking 
the reclaimed land conservatively so that the new grass can 


become firmly established. 


@ The Edd E. Cox Ranch has been saved — by rootplowing. 


ABILENE 


Equipment, such as this rootplow-equipped Caterpillar D8H 
Tractor, can convert brush-choked wastelands into produc- 
tive grazing lands. Ask the range specialist at Treanor 
Equipment, your Caterpillar Dealer, for an on-the-site rec- 
ommendation for restoring your rangeland and its pro- 
ductive capacity. 


This was the Edd Cox Ranch, typical of many thousands of 
acres in West Texas, before rootplowing and seeding. The 
hard-packed sandy loam supported only the mesquite, 
perennial broomweed and underbrush that covered it. No 
grass existed. 


Just four months after rootplowing, the Cox Ranch is covered 
by an excellent stand of Lehmann’s lovegrass, plains bristle- 
grass, blue panic and sideoats grama. Here owner Edd E. 
Cox (right) shows Ervin Blum, WUC at Monohans, (left) one 
of the new stands. Note the complete absence of brush. 


Range Renovation Headquarters... 


TREANOR EQUIPMENT Co. 
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mbers of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
ociation receive this magazine as a part of 
ociation service. From dues of the members 
0 per year is deducted for magazine, or 
thirds the regular advertised price of $3.00 
year. Dues payment to the Association, as 
bscription, is voluntary and based upon 5 
bag of wool and/or mohair marketed and 
usually deducted by grower’s warehouse at 
of sale and forwarded to Association. 


ers can, if desired, send dues direct to 
ciation office, San Angelo. Non-member 
riptions should be sent to magazine office 
+ Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


j-class postage paid at San Angelo, Texas. 


Fall Quarterly Meeting 


A VERY good attendance was regis- 
tered for the fall quarterly directors 
meeting in Abilene, September 22-23. 
Over 200 directors and their wives, 
members and guests of the Associa- 
tion were present for the meeting, 
which is considered to be a big turn- 
out for this time of the year. 

In committees and the general ses- 
sion, the directors discussed many sub- 
jects of vital concern to the sheep and 
goat industry and recommended ac- 
tion on several problems. The _pro- 
ceedings of the meeting are set forth 
in the official minutes found else- 
where in this issue; however, some 
of the more important information 
should be pointed out. 

The newly organized Southwest 
Animal Health Research Foundation 
received the enthusiastic support of 
the directors, and plans are being 
formulated for the TS&GRA to assist 
in promoting the solicitation of pro- 
ducers’ contributions in our sheep and 
goat industry. A suggested schedule of 
contributions based on 50c per animal 
unit, which would mean 10c per 
head for sheep and goats, will be fol- 
lowed in carrying out the program. 
The program is entirely voluntary, 
and producers will be presented this 
schedule as a guide; they may con- 
tribute more if they so desire. 

As explained in previous reports, 
the ultimate financing of the eradica- 
tion program will require federal 
funds to match producers’ contribu- 
tions, a plan which was successful in 
the Florida program several years ago. 
More details on this will be provided 
in subsequent issues of the magazine. 
It should be stressed that the Founda- 
tion is ready to accept donations now 
and that checks may be maifed to the 
Southwest Animal Health Research 
Foundation, 426 Rio Grande Build- 
ing, Dallas, or to the TS&GRA office, 
P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo. Checks 
should be made payable to the South- 
west Animal Health Research Foun- 
dation. 

Directors voted to recommend to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion that a lawyer be hired to sit in on 
the USDA lamb marketing complaint 
hearings and report the proceedings to 
the state wool growers’ associations. 

Directors expressed dissatisfaction 
with the recently passed Bracero 
(Public Law No. 78) legislation in 
the Congress which further restricts 
our Mexican ranch labor program to 
the point of being useless to ranch- 
men. TS&GRA officials will again re- 
quest that the Mexican ranch labor 
program be placed under Public Law 
414, administered by Immigration 
Service. 

Other important discussions includ- 
ed salt water pollution problems, lamb 
promotion, wool and mohair promo- 


From Your 
Association Office 


By TOM WALLACE 
Executive Secretary 


tion, and continuance of the shearing 
training program. 

Purchase of a building in San An- 
gelo to be used as the Association 
headquarters received unanimous ap- 
proval by the Board. This purchase is 
reported in more detail in another sec- 
tion of the Association page. 


Lamb Marketing 
Investigation 


Two years ago, representatives of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation and other associations of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
requested that investigation be made 
on lamb marketing practices in order 
that factual information might be se- 
cured on the margins between the 
live, wholesale and retail prices of 
lamb. The investigation conducted by 
the Packers and Stockyards Division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, concluded recently, and the 
following report containing excerpts 
from the USDA complaint received 
from the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation office is provided for your 
further information on the matter: 

“Seven meat packing companies, 
three national food store chains and 
two lamb dealers today were charged 
with violation of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman announced. 

“The complaint was filed with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture fol- 
lowing hearings conducted by the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
which administers the Act. Charges 
are against packers James Allan and 
Son (San Francisco), Armour and 
Company, Goldring Packing Company 
(Los Angeles), John Morrell and 
Company, Rath Packing Company, 
Swift and Company, and Wilson and 
Company, food chains American 
Stores Company, The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, and Safe- 
way Stores; and dealers Dwight L. 
Heath (Lamar, Colorado), and Perry 
Holley (Ogden, Utah). 

“Allan, American Stores, Armour, 
Goldring, Rath, Swift, Wilson, Heath, 
and Holley are charged with: 

“1. Failing to conduct their lamb 
buying operations in competition with 
and independently of each other. 


“2. Making arrangements or agree- 
ments that they would not compete 
against each other in buying lambs in 
certain producing areas. 

“These courses of action, the com- 
plaint charges, were followed with the 
purpose or with the effect of manipu- 
lating or controlling lamb prices and 
restricting competition in lamb buying. 

“The complaint also alleges that on 
each large volume purchase of dressed 
lamb by A. & P. from Armour, Mor- 
rell, Rath, Swift, and Wilson, and by 
Safeway from packers, Armour, Gold- 
ring, Swift, and Wilson: 

“1. All or most of the packers 
share in furnishing the chain stores’ 
total requirements. 

“2. All or most of the packers sell 
the lamb to the chain at the same 


prices. 
“3. The packers commit them- 
selves to sell the chain specific 


amounts of dressed lamb at the same 
price, prior to the time the packers 
buy lambs to fuifill their future com- 
mitments. 
“These practices, the complaint 
charges, have the effect of manipulat- 
ing or controlling prices of lamb.” 
“These are gravely serious charges,” 
Secretary Freeman declared, “against 
several organizations—packers, deal- 
ers and retailers—who are important 
factors in the distribution of a vital 
food from our farmers to our con- 
sumers. 
“If the allegations are proved, they 
will explain in part at least why lamb 
prices have not been reacting to mar- 
keting conditions during the last sev- 
eral years. This situation has under- 
standably disturbed lamb producers, 
and we are investigating it thorough- 
ly. Our investigation is continuing 
and is looking into other aspects of 
lamb markets. If the facts warrant, 
complaints may be filed against other 
persons. ... 
“We cannot allow such practices 
to be tolerated in the marketing of our 
food supply and we will not,’ Secre- 
tary Freeman said. ‘Our responsibility 
to our farmers, to the great majority 
of food marketers who do business 
fairly, and our continuing and grow- 
ing responsibility to the consumers de- 
mand that we take prompt, vigorous 
action on such matters.’ 
(Continued on page 8) 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association will pay a reward of 
$500.00 for information leading to arrest and final conviction of anyone 
stealing sheep or goats from a member or members of the Association. 
Law enforcement officers are excluded from this offer. The information 
must be furnished to any law enforcement officer or to the Secretary 
of the Texas Sheep ani? Goat Raisers’ Association at its office, Cactus 
Hotel Annex, San Angelo, Texas. Telephone 6242 or 25612, San Angelo. 
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Official Minutes 


FOURTH QUARTERLY DIRECTORS MEETING 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ABILENE, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 22-23, 1961 


THE FOURTH quarterly directors 
meeting of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association was called to or- 
der by President Chas. Schreiner, III, 
at 9:45 A.M. The invocation was 
given by the Reverend Norman Con- 
ner, Pastor of the First Christian 
Church, Abilene. The address of wel- 
come was extended by the Honorable 
C. R. Kinard, Mayor, City of Abilene, 
and the response to the welcome was 
given by Jimmie Powell, Fort Mc- 
Kavett. 

The following directors were in 
attendance: 


Dick Alexander, John Alexander, Allie All- 
sup, James Bader, James Baggett, Earl Barr, 
Cc. L. Bast, C. C. Belcher, W. A. Belcher, Hor- 
ace Boyle, Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Mark Browne, 
Archie Bryson, Earl Byrd, Jack Canning, John 
Cargile, E. G. Cauble, Jr., Alvie Cole, Tom Col- 
lins, R. R. Coreth, V. Z. Cornelius, Harry Cur- 
tis, W. R. Cusenbary, Merlin Davis, Howard 
Derrick, Joe Dobson, O. D. Dooley, Clayton Eg- 
ger, W. E. Friend, Jr., Charles Griffin. 


Arthur Gromatzky, Fred W. Hall, Weir Hall, 
Gaylord Hankins, A. G. Harral, Jr., Alpheus 
Harral, W. W. Harral, Loyd Herring, Raymond 
Hicks, J. Ed Hill, Joe E. Hill, Pierce Hoggett, 
Ted Holekamp, Edwin Jackson, T. A. Kincaid, 
G. R. Kothmann, J. B. McCord, E. F. McEntire, 
P. K. Mcintosh, Kenny McMullan, G. C. Ma- 
gruder, Jr., E. S. Mayer, Sr., E. S. Mayer, Jr., 
Ralph Mayer, R. L. Melbern, Len Mertz, Mort 
L. Mertz, Roy Nunley, Jack Patterson, Carl 
Pfluger 


Miles Pierce, Victor |. Pierce, Jimmie Pow- 
ell, Virgil Powell, Jim Priour, G. C. (Jerry) 
Puckett, Joe Brown Ross, R. R. Schott, Chas 
Schreiner, It1, Lance Sears, R. O. Sheffield, 
E. G. Sieker, Rodolph P. Smith, Jr., W. T. Stew- 
ardson, Gordon F. Stewart, L. M. Stephens, 
Coke Stevenson, Monty L. Stone, Jack B. Tay- 
lor, Bit Terry, F. H. Whitehead, Jr., Ernest L 
Wilhams, Jack V. Williams, T. M. Williams, 
Stanley Williamson, Ed Willoughby, Ray Wil- 
lougaby, Vv. Wilson, Dick Winters, James 
Witienburg, Ray Wyatt. 


Secretary's Report 

In his report, Secretary Wallace stated that 
cash on hand at the close of the quarter was 
$59,744.01, total receipts for the quarter were 
$36,953.32 and total disbursements were $16,- 
147.59, with receipts over disbursements to- 
taling $20,805.73. He then explained the items 
in the disbursements column. He stated that 
membership was 5,520 following the removal 
of 474 delinquent member in the latter part 
of August, which reflected a net gain of 660 
members over the same period last year. On a 
motion by Ray Willoughby, it was seconded 
and carried that Secretary Wallace’s report be 
accepted 


The Association Buys a 


Home 

President Schreiner presented a proposal that 
the Association purchase permanent he 
quarters, and stated that the officers had 
taken an option on the residence of the late 
Mrs. Ralph Leftwich, located at 233 West Two- 
hig, San Angelo, priced at $26,500.00. He 
stated that in a recent meeting of the Advis- 
ory Committee, it was voted unanimously to 
recommend the purchase of this property to 
the directors. Following an appraiszi report 
from C. E. Hoyt, Jr., San Angelo realtor, Lance 
Sears moved and J. B. McCord seconded that 
the Association purchase this property. Fol- 
lowing discussion, the motion carried. 


Changes in By-Laws 

Vice President E. G. Cauble, Jr., Chairman 
of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee, 
presented the following recommended changes: 

“ARTICLE IV 

“DUES AND ASSESSMENTS 

"Section 1. e. Associate members; wool and 
mohair buyers, other individuals and busi- 
nesses : $10, 

"ARTICLE VII 

“OFFICERS: 

“Section 1. Number: The officers of this 
Association shall consist of a President, a 
First Vice President, a Second Vice President, 
and a Third Vice President, who shall be elect- 
ed at the annual convention, and an Executive 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and such Assistant Sec- 
retaries and Assistant Treasurers as may be 
necessary, who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the advice and consent of the 
Board of Directors. The office of Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer may be held by one 
person. 

“Section 3. Succession of Officers: In the 
event of death, resignation, or inability to 
serve, normal succession of officers will be 
made on the approval of the Board of Direct- 
ors at the next quarterly meeting following 
such vacancy 

"Section rf Election: Only the section num- 
ber was changed.” 

On a motion by E. S. Mayer, Jr., it was 
seconded and carried that the above changes 
be approved for presentation to the member- 
ship for a vote at the next annual convention. 


One Change Tabled 


Chairman Cauble also presented the follow- 
ing proposed change: 

“ARTICLE IV 

“DUES AND ASSESSMENTS: 

‘Section 1. g. Junior Members; FFA and 
4-H Members and other boys and girls up to 
age 18: $2.00.” 

Following a discussion concerning the proper 
dues far this category, it was moved by Col. 
V. Z. Cornelius, seconded and carried that 
this change be tabled and referred back to 
the committee for further study. 


National Quota $15,711.00 
President Schreiner announced that the As- 
sociation’s quota to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for this year was $15,711.00, 
up from $12,135.00 last year. He stated that 
NWGA officers had informed him that the 
increase was brought about by increased work 


And They Voted Unanimously 


Directors of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
Chas. Schreiner, II!, presiding, voted in Abilene, September 23 
to purchase the first permanent office building for the Asso- 


ciation. 


in Washington, D. C., this year concerning ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act. On a mo- 
tion by O. D. Dooley, seconded by Jerry Puck- 
ett, it was voted that the President be author- 
ized to remit the quota, or any part thereof, 
at his discretion. 


The “Misses” Presented 


President Schreiner called upon Jimmie Pow- 
ell, Chairman, Wool and Mohair Promotion 
Committee, for his report. Mr. Powell intro- 
duced Mrs. Barbara Klindworth of Fashion 
Creators, Dallas, who told of the appearances 
of Miss Mohair and Miss Wool of Texas in 
various stores, fashion shows and TV shows 
over the state. She then presented Miss Mo- 
tair, Carlene Brown of Brady, and Miss Wool 
of Texas, Carolyn Barre of Yoakum, wearing 
their coronation gowns, and stated that Miss 
Wool’s gown was designed by Miriam Ross of 
Singer in New York, and that Miss Mohair’s 
gown was designed by Mercier of London. 
Miss Wool and Miss Mohair expressed appre- 
ciation to the directors and stated they hoped 
they were pleasing them in their efforts to 
Promote wooi and mohair. 

Chairman Powell told of a hang-tag de- 
signed by Fashion Creators which is in the 
shape of Texas and bears the picture of a 
lamb and the words “Chosen for the Official 
Wardrobe of Miss Wool of Texas.’ He stated 
that manufacturers of the wardrobe were plac- 
ing these tags on the garments prior to de- 
livery to retail stores, that they had already 
used 5,000 tags and had ordered an addi- 
tional 18,000. In closing his report, Mr. Powell 
commended Mrs. Barbara Klindworth, Mrs. Kim 
Dawson and Mrs. Polly Johnson of Fashion 
Creators for the work they are doing in pro- 
moting wool and mohair. 


Screw Worm Fight Explained 

Vice President E. G. Cauble, Jr., Chairman, 
Livestock Committee, called upon T. A. Kin- 
caid, Chairman, Animal Health Subcommittee, 
for his report. Mr. Kincaid told of the organi- 
zation of the Southwest Animal Health Re- 
search Foundation for the purpose of solicit- 
ing producer funds for use in a program to 
eradicate the screw worm fly from Texas 
and the Southwest as had been accomplished 
in the Southeastern states. He stated that the 
government will not provide a 100% financed 
Program, but would be asked to match funds 
provided by the producers. He said that the 
Foundation is a non-profit organization and 
told of plans to organize county committees 
for the purpose of soliciting funds for use in 
the program. He stated that brochures and 
pamphlets would be sent out as soon as pos- 
sible and urged that those requested to serve 
as a member of a county committee do so if 
at all possible. He pointed out that the of- 
ficers of the Foundation will be bonded and 
that they will not receive salaries. He said that 
all money will go into the program with the 
possible exception of the salary of a ste- 
nographer. He said that donations will be tax- 
exempt and that the Foundation felt the do- 
nations by the producers should be computed 
at 5Oc per animal unit or more if the pro- 
ducer so desired. He stated that an animal 
unit is equivalent to one cow, one horse, five 
sheep or five goats. He said it is estimated 
that the program will require three million 
dollars to get into operation and that a total 
of twenty million dollars will be required to 
see the program to completion. He said that 
upon the authorization by the TSGGRA Ad- 
visory Board, he had announced at a recent 
meeting of the Foundation that this Associa- 
tion would contribute $500.00, and that the 
Foundation immediately received pledges to- 
taling $2,000.00 from other organizations fol- 
lowing his announcement. He said that the 
Foundation is ready to accept donations now, 
and that checks may be mailed to Southwest 
Animal Health Research Foundation, 426 Rio 
Grande Building, Dallas, or to the Association 
office, P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo. 

In closing, Mr. Kincaid said that it is not 
necessary that interested producers wait until 
they are asked to serve on their county com- 
mittee, that they may volunteer to do so 
through their County Agent. He said that in 
most cases, the services of the County Agents 
will be utilized as much as possible, and that 
the county committees will probably be formed 
through the Agents calling together the pro- 
ducers in their counties to select their own 
committee members. 


Melbern Wins Again! 


Colonel V. Z. Cornelius, Vice Chairman, 
Membership Committee, announced that the 
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winner of the membership drive which ended 
September 20, 1961, was R. L. Melbern of 
Gatesville, and presented him with a gift cer- 
tificate for a pair of handmade boots redeem- 
able at M. L. Leddy and Sons, San Angelo. 
Colonel Cornelius spoke of the medallion award 
Program sponsored the Association, and 
stated he felt it had done much toward in- 
creasing membership in the Association, even 
though it was initiated primarily for recogni- 
tion of outstanding 4-H and FFA Club mem- 
bers at the county level. He closed by stating 
that he hoped the 4-H and FFA Awards Com- 
mittee would invite the participation of the 
Membership Committee in setting the program 
up for the coming year. 

President Schreiner announced that the 
meeting of the American Sheep Producers 
Council will be October 10-11, tohewes by an 
industry-wide meeting at 2:60 P.M. on the 
afternoon of the IIth. He said that both 
meetings will be held in Denver, Colorado. 


Convention at Fort Worth 

He reminded directors and others present 
of the Association’s annual convention to be 
held for at the Texas Hotel, Decem- 
ber | 


E. S. Mayer, Sr., Acting Chairman, General 
Resolutions Committee, read the following res- 
= and moved their adoption. Motion 
carrie’ 


1. SOUTHWEST ANIMAL HEALTH RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION. The Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association enthusiastically sup- 
ports the recently organized Southwest Animal 
Health Research Foundation in its program to 
eradicate the screw worm fly from Texas and 
the other Southwestern states. 

Losses suffered by the livestock producers 
of the United States due to infestation of 
screw worms in their animals approaches 100 
million dollars annually. 

We recommend that members of this Asso- 
ciation contribute at least 5O0c per animal unit 
to further the work of the Foundation. We di- 


SCARED TO DEATH 


WE DON'T know that it’s true but 
it is reported that five ladies of the 
Woman's Auxiliary were involved in 
a peculiar incident in Abilene dur- 
ing one of the recesses of the Auxil- 
iary meeting. In a hurry to get out 
to one of Abilene’s fashionable shop- 
ping centers, five of them rushed out 
of the hotel in search of a taxi, and 
seeing an automobile with big num- 
bers on it, they assumed it was their 
waiting conveyance and swarmed in 
it with excited demands that the 
driver get going. 

“Where do you want to go,” the 
driver said meekly, and after being 
told, said “Well, I can take you out 
there, I guess,” and, after a few 
blocks one of the women observed 
that it was an unusual taxi without 
any meter. The man remarked, “I am 
driving no taxi, ladies. I am Robert 
Knox, City Health Inspector for Abi- 
lene.” 

It is not reported whether the 
somewhat embarrassed ranch women 
passed their health inspection or not. 
They did get back to the hotel, how- 
ever. 


— 
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rect our officers to cooperate fully with the 
Foundation, and we urge the members of this 
Association to give all possible financial sup- 
ch to the program of screw worm eradica- 
ion 

2. IDENTIFICATION OF ANIMALS. The only 
means by which any single individual animal 
or group of animals can be positively identi- 
fied is by permanent brands, tattoos or other 
marks put on the animal by man. These 
brands, tattoos and marke are invaluable aids 
to law enforcement officers and officials in 
pe movements of stolen or diseased ani- 
mals. 
_ The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion supports the continuation of statewide 
livestock brand inspection and recommends 
that this service be extended to include sheep 
and goats, and that an agency be designated 
to perform this function. 


3. HEARINGS ALLEGED ViO- 
LATIONS OF THE PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS ACT. The ... of Agriculture has 
announced that seven meat packers, three na- 
tional food chains, and two lamb dealers have 
been charged with violation of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

Actions by those named in the complaint 
“were followed with the purpose or with the 
effect of manipulating or controlling lamb 
prices and restricting competition in lamb 
buying.” 

If the allegations charged in the complaint 
are true and are subsequently corrected, the 
lamb producing industry in the United States 
will receive great monetary benefits and the 
industry will be permitted to return to a free 
and competitive enterprise. 

In the course of future investigations, the 
Packers and Stockyards Division will hold pub- 
lic hearings throughout the lamb producing 
areas of the nation. We consider it of utmost 
importance that a competent and qualified 
attorney representing the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and other related organizations 
be present at all of these hearings for the 
purpose of coordinating and keeping those en- 
gaged in the lamb producing industry properly 
informed. 

We, therefore, urgently request that the 
officers of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation take action immediately to carry out 
this project. 

4. RESEARCH ON PRICING OF WHOLESALE 
MEATS IN THE SOUTHWEST. The Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association enthusiastically 
supports the project of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association to do re- 
search work regarding pricing of wholesale 
meats in the Southwest. 

5. FLOYD McMULLAN. We are saddened by 
the loss of our long-time friend and fellow 
director, Floyd McMullan. His faithful service 
to our industry and dedication to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association was known 
and appreciated by all. His ever-ready desire 
to contribute to the success of the organiza- 
tion will be sorely missed and always remem- 
bered. 

We express to his wife, Laura, our Ladies 
Auxiliary President, and to the members of 
his family our deepest sympathy. 

6. PEARL, TEXAS LAMB-O-RAMA. The Tex- 
as Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association wishes 
to extend its appreciation to the community 
of Pearl, Texas, for conducting a Lamb-O- 
Rama promotion on June 12, 19 

We feel that this is just a forerunner to 
many more promotions of this type throughout 
the State of Texas, and the community of 
Pearl is to be commended for instigating such 
a program. 

7. APPRECIATION. We extend our thanks 
to the City of Abilene, its Mayor, the Honor- 
able C. R. Kinard, and the staffs of the Abi- 
lene Chamber of Commerce and the Windsor 
Hotel for their help in assuring the success of 
this quarterly meeting. 

Their hospitality and efforts on our behalf 
are sincerely appreciated. 

Mr. Mayer read the following resolution, 
and on a motion by E. S. Mayer, Jr., the reso- 
lustion was adopted: 

ALLEGED VIOLATIONS OF THE PACKERS 
AND STOCKYARDS ACT. On September 14, 
1961, Secretary of Agriculture Freeman an- 
nounced that the Packers and Stockyards Di- 
vision of the Agriculture Marketing Service 
had filed a complaint with the United States 
Department of Agriculture against seven meat 
packers, three chain stores and two lamb deal- 
ers for alleged violations of proper lamb mar- 
keting procedures. 

Charged with (1) failing to conduct their 
lamb buying operations in competition with 
and independently of each other, and (2) mak- 
ing arrangements or agreements that they 
would not compete against each other in buy- 
ing lambs in certain producing areas, were the 
following packers, chain stores and lamb buy- 
ers: James Allen G Son, San Francisco; Ar- 
nour & Co.; ieee Packing Co.; John Mor- 
rell Co.; Swift Wilson G Co.; Amer- 

a P. Tea Co.; Safeway Stores; 
Dwight L. Heath, Lamar, Colo.; and Perry Hol- 
ley, Ogden, 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion heartily endorses this action and wishes to 

»mmend Secretary Freeman, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Packers and 
Stockyards Division for initiating procedures 

correct a situation which has been of great 

yncern to our industry. We further urge that 
these actions be followed through, and cor- 
sctive measures be employed ‘to completely 
ean up the irregularities which are so de- 

a to our lamb market. 

Magruder, Jr., reporting for the Shear- 
Training Committee, stated that in the 
ng, 1961, program, 49 heads had been 
ibuted among the participating counties, 
that 41 trainees had successfully com- 
ed training and entered the shearing pro- 
on. He said that in the fall program, two 

‘s had been placed in Crockett County. On 

tion by E. S. Mayer, it was voted that 
program be continued. 

Magruder told of a World Trade Fair to 
eld in October, 1962, in Australia, and of 
me: tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

d that representatives would be present 
annual convention in December to 
etails concerning it. 


President Schreiner appointed Kenny McMul- 
lan as a director in District 2 to replace his 
father, Floyd McMullan. 

On a motion by — Mayer, the following 
resolution was adop 

BWI LABOR TRANSPORTATION. Whereas 
the Board of Directors, in meeting at Del Rio, 
Texas, voted to require each user of BWI labor 
to pay his pro rata share of the transporta- 
tion cost of $90.00 for the return of the BWI 
at the completion of his contract so that the 
Association would not be burdened with this 
cost, and whereas the directors agreed that 
the $90.00 would be assessed each user of 
BWI labor, be it now resolved that future 
users of BWI labor may make payment either 
in this manner or on a monthly basis by re- 
mitting the proper monthly amount at the 
close of each month, or by authorizing the 
Association to draw on his bank account for 
the amount due. 


District 2 Meeting 

E. S. Mayer, Jr., TSGGRA District 2 Chair- 
man, announced that his district would hold 
a membership meeting in Sterling City on 
October 14 to elect directors to serve on the 
official board of the Association for the com- 
ing year. He stated that O. H. Ivie and Ed 
Reed would be invited to speak on salt water 
pollution. 


Bracero Labor 

Miles Pierce, Vice Chairman of the Ranch 
Labor Subcommittee, announced that he had 
just received a telephone call from Elmer Kel- 
ton, Agriculture Editor of the San Angelo 
Standard-Times, informing him that extension 
of Public Law 78 had passed in the Congress. 
Mr. Pierce said it had been interpreted by 
many that the wording of the law precluded 
use of Mexican braceros by ranchmen as it 
now states that braceros can be used only for 
seasonal work. Mr. Pierce read an Associated 
Press news release obtained from an Abilene 
newspaper which quoted that portion of the 
law, and following a discussion, T. A. Kin- 
caid moved, Victor |. Pierce seconded, and 
it was voted that Secretary Wallace be in- 
structed to communicate with appropriate of- 
ficials expressing our extreme displeasure at 
ranch labor being excluded from PL 78 and 
requesting that ranch labor from Mexico be 
made available under Public Law 414 


Suit To Be Given 

Regarding a membership contest for the 
directors during the ensuing quarter, President 
Schreiner suggested that a wool and/or mo- 
hair suit be given to the winner 

Dolph Briscoe, President, Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, thanked the 
directors for their support in the recent hear- 
ings concerning brand inspection. 

Jimmie Powell moved the adoption of the 
following resolution. Motion seconded and 
carried. 

STATE SALES TAX. As farm equipment and 
implements of that trade are exempt from the 
state sales tax, the Association respectfully 
requests the State Comptroller to exempt the 
equipment, implements and medicines of the 
ranching trade from this tax. 

Secretary Wallace announced that member- 
ship gate signs were on sale and urged those 
who had not purchased signs to do so at the 
close of the meeting. He then showed a bro- 
chure from the American Sheep Producers 
Council regarding signs available from that 
organization, and pointed out that these six- 
color signs measuring 4’x8’ bearing an adver- 
tisement of lamb and a space for the owner's 
name could be purchased through the ASPC 
for $12.50. 


District 3 Meeting 

Secretary Wallace announced that TSGGRA 
District 3 would hold its meeting to elect di- 
rectors to serve on the Association's official 
board for the coming year at Fort Clark Guest 
Ranch, Brackettville, om October 7 at 2:00 
P.M. He stated that other districts holding 
meetings for the same purpose and the dates 
of those meetings were District 6 at Uvalde, 
date to be announced later; District 7 at Brady 
on October 19, beginning at 6:30 P.M. with 
a barbecue; District 2 at Sterling City, begin- 
ning at 10: A.M. with a barbecue at noon, 
and District 8 in Boerne on October 11, start- 
ing at 12:00 noon with a barbecue. He pointed 
out that at present Districts 9 and 10 are too 
large to hold such meetings but urged that 
Districts | and 5 make plans to hold their 
meetings at an early date. He closed by saying 
that District 4 had already held its meeting 
and by commending the directors of District 
7 for having instigated district meetings sev- 
eral years ago. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Ladies Greet the “Misses” 

The members of the Woman's Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association were happy and enthusiastic. in greet- 
ing Miss Wool and Miss Mohair during their quarterly meeting 
at Abilene. Here some are shown with Carolyn Barre and Carlene 
Brown in the President’s suite of the Windsor Hotel. In the 
center is Barbara Klindworth of Fashion Creators, Inc., Dallas, 


which organization has charge of the appearances of the Misses 
Wool and Mohair. 


DIRECTORS 


In search of the “‘extremes’’ some of the directors at the fall 
meeting of the Association in Abilene came up with W. W. 
Harral of Rankin as the “’tallest.’” A Fort Stockton ranchman, 
Jerry Puckett, claimed honors as the ‘’shortest,”” while Kenny 
McMullan, Big Lake, was found to be the “‘newest’’ director. 
Too many directors were in the running for the “‘homeliest’’ 
titl for selection to be made in the time available. The title of 
‘Most Handsome” was not awarded because of lack of qualified 
contestants. So, “Miss Wool’’ (Carolyn Barre) was agreeable to 
taking this place. 
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Krom... 
The President's Desk 


SEVERAL TIMES during the year, I have urged in my reports that District 
Chairmen plan meetings within their districts for the purpose of selecting 
directors, and hearing discussion on Association work. I am pleased to report 
that the following districts have notified the office of planned meetings: 


District Place Date Time 
2 Sterling City 10-14-61 10:00 A.M. 
3 Brackettville 10- 7-61 2:00 P.M. 
6 Uvalde To be announced 
7 San Saba 10-19-61 6:30 P.M. 
s Boerne 10-11-61 12:00 Noon 


As requested by the chairmen, the office is sending out notices to the 
members in their districts of the time and place of their meetings. Also, plans 
for the two tentative districts in Central and North Central Texas are pro- 
gressing, and a meeting in the North Central area has been scheduled for 
Mineral Wells, October 20. As reported earlier, the growers of the deep Cen- 
tral Texas area have already met to discuss the possibilities of a mew Associa- 
tion district for their section. 

District meetings accomplish a two-fold purpose by encouraging members 
to elect their own representatives to represent them on the official TS&GRA 
Board of Directors, and by stimulating discussion of TS&GRA work at the 
local level—both an invaluable aid in enlisting new members. 

We are in the process of purchasing a new headquarters building for the 
Association, a picture of which may be seen on the cover of the magazine. 
The building will serve as an office for the staff and provide badly needed 
conference rooms and facilities for the Ladies’ Auxiliary, the Advisory Com- 
mittee and other committees of the Association. With the continued increase 
in membership and projects to serve the industry, we are experiencing the 
corresponding need for additional office and record storage space. The new 
building will be readily adaptable to this purpose, and will initially only require 
the installation of a telephone system. When the purchase is completed and 
the office established, we hope that you will come by and visit your new Asso- 
ciation home. 

I plan to be in Denver, along with other ASPC directors from Texas, for 
the meeting of the ASPC board. I feel it is highly important that our state 
be fully represented at every meeting of the ASPC in order that our views on 
the operation of the lamb and wool promotion programs may be given. 

| wish to thank the directors for their attendance and participation at the 
Abilene meeting, and urge all members to begin planning to be on hand for 
their annual convention in Fort Worth, December 10-13. Headquarters will 
be at the Texas Hotel. 


—Charles Schreiner, III, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


Good Crowd 

Sheepmen from all over the Southwest were in attendance at the 
A. D. Jones Estate’s annual Debouillet sale. Facing the camera 
is Bill Tullos of Texas, who ranches near Arden, west of San 
Angelo. 


SHEEP AND Goat RaAIsER 


They Like Quarter Horses, Too 

Although laid up for several days and unable to attend the sale 
held at his home, Punch Jones nevertheless probably likes his 
horses better than sheep, even though in bed from a horsekick! 
Here is shown Running J Bar. This colt was sired by Mr. Bar None 
out of Jainy Tac, a half-sister to AAA Maroon. Punch is ex- 
pecting great things out of this yearling colt. 


Jones Estate Debouillets 


Sell Well 


THE EIGHTH Annual A. D. Jones 
Estate Debouillet Sale was held Sep- 
tember 7 at the ranch near Tatum, 
New Mexico. 

Texas buyers sparked the sale. M. 
P. Renfroe, Melvin, Texas, many 
times a top bidder at the Jones sales, 
took a pen of two stud rams for a bid 
of $125 per head. Bill Tullos of San 
Angelo purchased 185 older ewes at 
prices ranging from $9.25 to $11.75 
per head. 

Mrs. K. A. Yoder of Roswell, New 


Mexico, paid $117.50 per head for a 
pen of five yearling rams. The Fu- 
ture Farmres of America of Las Cru- 
ces, New Mexico, paid the top price 
for ewes, $17.75 per head for a pen 
of 50. 

R. L. Bledsoe of Rogers, New Mex- 
ico, paid $17.50 each for a pen of 
25 ewes. Mrs. Jessie W. Stevens of 
Roswell was a major buyer of both 
rams and ewes. She bought a pen of 
five rams for $60.00 per head and 
another pen of five for $57.00 each. 
Mr. Stevens paid $17.50 each for a 
pen of 75 ewes and $17.25 per head 
for a pen of 25. Sonny Runyon of 
Hope bought a pen of 25 ewes for 
$11.75 per head. 

The rams averaged $41.00 per 
head; yearling ewes averaged $17.25; 
and older ewes brought an average 
of $10.25 per head. 

Other New Mexico buyers includ- 
ed: Pete Louissena, Caprock; Ruby 
Remmele, Roswell; Armon Austin, 
Estancia; Ralph Vandewart, Artesia; 
L. Pacheco, Tinnie; W. R. McKnight, 
Roswell; George Teal, Hope; Buddy 
Medlin, Tatum; John Ward, Hope; 
Jim Davidson, Carlsbad; Bud Eppers, 
Roswell; Glasscock Ranch, Hope; 
Bevo Johnson, Santa Rosa; Hugh 
Graham and Sons, Caprock; and R. E. 
Fresquez, Roswell. 

Additional Texas buyers included: 
J. U. Fields, San Angelo; Emory Ralls, 
Walnut Springs; Lucian Love, Cole- 
man; Tom Bowman, Ballinger; Bert 
Dennis, Gail; Thurman Head, Goldth- 
waite; and John Dennis, Gail. 
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Personal 
Service 


We believe no other 
organization can give you 


more service or better service 
in DRENCHING SHEEP. We have 
the experience and the equipment 


to do the job right - anywhere in the 
United States. 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS | 


Our personal service includes the manufacture of several 
basic livestock products — correctly and honestly — and sold at 
a reasonable price. 


Phenothiazine Drench — Special and Regular — manufac- 
tured for dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices. Guaran- 
teed correct weight, guaranteed correct formula. No inert in- 
gredients. 


Lamb Marking and Shearing Fluid. This is the most popu- 
lar on the market today. It is an excellent blood stopper, healer 
and repellent. 


ASK ABOUT OTHER PRODUCTS 


ANY TIME For Prompt, Courteous PERSONAL SERVICE 


federal govern- 


IRA GREEN 


RESIDENCE 655-6480 VAN BUREN STREET 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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For 
ranchers, 
the 

practical 

place to stay 

in Dallas 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
DOWNTOWN BUSINESS DISTRICT 


600-CAR ADJOINING GARAGE 


DISTINGUISHED ATMOSPHERE 


TWX: © Phone: RI 7-6411 


Your Complete 
Western Store 


BOOT ppLes 


HANDMADE 
More Than 30 Years 
of Know-How! 


M. L. LEDDY & SONS 
San Angelo, Texas 


COLUMBIAS 
For sheep which produce: 
1. More pounds of superior, all-white 
medium wool. 


. Large, attractive, open-faced 
replacements. 


2 
3. Quality lambs that the consumer prefers. 
4. More net dollars return per head. 


Use “COLUMBIAS,” the breed 
with a future. 


From Your Association Office 


(Continued from page 3) 


“Issuance of a complaint against 
these packers, dealers and _ retailers 
does not prove they have violated the 
Act. A USDA hearing examiner will 
hold a hearing on the charges, or re- 
spondents may waive the hearings by 
admitting the charges or failing to 
answer the complaints. USDA’s judi- 
cial officer then determines whether 
the evidence substantiates the allega- 
tions. If he finds the firms have vio- 
lated the Act, he can order them to 
stop further violations. 

“Until the judicial officer makes 
this decision, the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division by policy does not (ex- 
cept in the proceeding) comment or 
elaborate on charges made in its com- 
plaints nor discuss the evidence on 
which they are based. 

“Copies of the complaint issued to- 
day, P. & S. Docket 2612, may be ob- 
tained from the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C.” 

TS&GRA directors in Abilene re- 
solved that the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association be requested to employ 
a qualified lawyer to attend the hear- 
ings on this complaint and scheduled 
to get underway in the near future. 
It was the thinking of the directors 
that the lawyer should provide the 
sheep associations and allied organi- 
zations a factual evaluation of the full 
testimony presented. It is not our in- 
tention to make statements concerning 
specific allegations and charges out- 
lined in the complaint until the re- 
sults of the hearings are made avail- 
able and the violations, if present, of 
the parties involved ascertained. 


Extension of Public 
Law 78 


The directors’ attention was called 
to the passage of the bill to extend 
Public Law 78 during the quarterly 
meeting in Abilene. According to re- 
ports, the newly extended Mexican 
bracero law (PL 78) may hit Texas 
bracero users hard. The following pro- 
visions will tighten the program under 
the extension which will carry it to 
December 31, 1963: 

1. A ban on the imported workers 
unless reasonable efforts have been 
made to attract U. S. domestic em- 
ployees at working conditions com- 
parable to those for Mexicans. 

2. A requirement that the Mexi- 
cans be used only for temporary or 
seasonal employment. 

3. A provision that the imported 
workers cannot be used to operate 
“power-driven, self-propelled harvest, 
planting or cultivating machinery.” 

The law was originally passed in 
1961, and until last year provided a 
badly needed source of labor for our 
ranchmen. In restrictions published in 
July of 1960, the ranchmen were vir- 
tually eliminated from the program 
with the discontinuance of the spe- 
cials ranch hand provision. 

According to several officials fa- 
miliar with the administration of the 
law, “the requirement that Mexican 


Nationals be used only for temporary 
or seasonal employment would cut out 
bracero ranch labor entirely.” As is 
known, there is little or no temporary 
or seasonal work involved in the 
ranching business. Farmers will also 
suffer from the restrictive provisions 
now contained in the legislation. 

TS&GRA directors voiced disgust 
with the bill, and have requested that 
Association officials again seek the 
transfer of the ranch labor program 
from PL 78, administered by the U. 
S. Department of Labor, to PL 414, 
which comes under the jurisdiction 
of Immigation Service. PL 414 is the 
law whereby BWI workers are admit- 
ted to work on our ranches, and we 
feel that a workable bracero program 
could be achieved under this jurisdic- 
tion. 


Purchase of Association 


Home 
(See Front Cover) 

As a result of the unanimous ap- 
proval presented by directors in Abi- 
lene, the executive officers are con- 
tinuing with the purchase of the late 
Mrs. Loraine B. Leftwich home, lo- 
cated at 233 West Twohig, San An- 
gelo. 


Officers had negotiated an option 
to buy, based on a $26,500.00 pur- 
chase price, in early September after 
being advised by the past presidents 
that such apurchase would be in the 
best interests of the Association. The 
building is of sound adobe construc- 
tion with a protective cement surface, 
Spanish architectural design, and 
readily adaptable to use as an office 
for the Association. 


According to a builder’s report, it 


SHEEP AND GoaT RalsER 


is estimated that from $60,000.00 to 
$80,000.00 would be required to re- 
construct the present building at a 
comparable location. 233 West Two- 
hig is only one block from the down- 
town area, and is in a neighborhood 
that will add to the dignity of the As- 
sociation and its headquarters. 


A special permit is required for the 
location of an Association office in 
this residential area. The Planning 
Commission of the City of San Angelo 
has approved this permit and final ap- 
proval will be sought from the City 
Commission, October 10. All prop- 
erty owners within a 200-foot radius 
of the building have expressed ap- 
proval, and no opposition is antici- 
pated. Since the Association head- 
quarters adds to the importance of 
San Angelo as a wool marketing cen- 
ter, TS&GRA officers are expecting 
the enthusiastic support of the San 
Angelo city officials in endorsing this 
purchase. 

Upon approval by the City Com- 
mission, the purchase will be made 
from the A. L. Turner Company, 
which was designated to be the ex- 
clusive agent for the estate. Due to 
the condition and design of the build- 
ing, the initial requirement for set- 
ting up the office will be the installa- 
tion of a telephone system. 

All directors, members and friends 
of the Association will be urged to 
visit after the office is established . . . 
and by the way, a pot of coffee will 
be available during office hours for 
those dropping by. 


Laramie Conference 

The second annual National Lamb 
and Wool Industry Conference was 
held in Laramie, Wyoming, August 
7-8. The theme and purpose of the 
Conference was to discuss income im- 
provement for the sheep grower. 

T. A. Kincaid, Jr., of Ozona, led 
the discussions on the subject, “How 


Help Needed From More 


Texas Growers 


EDITORIAL 


TEXANS SHOULD note the efforts 
of South African wool growers to pro- 
mote wool. In the first place, the con- 
tribution of the South African to pro- 
motion efforts is voluntary and enthu- 
siastic. The individual contribution is 
substantial, definitely so when com- 
pared to that which Texas sheepmen 
pay to promote their industry. 

The levy paid by individual wool 
growers in South Africa will be in- 
creased progressively by one percent 
per pound of wool in the next few 
years, according to the Wool Bureau 
in New York. This does not include 
the four percent per pound of wool 
already being collected for the wool 
stabilization fund. The additional levy 
will be used for promotion efforts 
throughout the world and research 
and market development. 

The most rewarding promotion that 
the Texas wool grower can do in be- 
half of his industry is to support 


through membership the activities of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. It is through this organi- 
zation that successful work has been 
accomplished in securing and main- 
taining the incentive payment pro- 
gram beneficial to all sheepmen in 
this country. A part of the program 
comprehends the advertising and pro- 
motion of both lamb and wool. 

Yet, Texas growers numbering ap- 
proximately 21,000 are far from 
being unanimous in their support of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. More members are need- 
ed to do the job better. The 5,600 
members should not, in all fairness, 
be asked to bear the financial and 
work burden for all the growers. 

The South Africans were unani- 
mous in their objective to promote 
wool. 

Would that Texas growers could be 
unanimous in their support of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation which works on all phases of 
industry problems. 
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For Ocroser, 1961 
OUT OUR WAY 


BY J..R. WILLIAMS 


YE GODS! WHEN 
WILL I EVER GET 
USED TO THOSE 
THINGS? I ALMOST 
STEPPED RIGHT 


SICKNESS OF 
THE STOMACH! 


WILDERNESS AND 


TRWILUAMS 4.4 
CIVILIZATION 


I KNOW--I GIT 
TH’ SAME FEELIN’ 
WHEN YOU'RE DRIVIN’ 


‘T. M, Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
Copr. 1955 by NEA Service, Inc. 


Can Domestic Wool Meet Competi- 
tion,” and reported that following the 
Conference some very interesting dis- 
cussions were held during the course 
of the meeting. 

In order to provide a follow-up and 
review on the Conference, National 
Wool Growers Association President 
Penrose B. Metcalfe of San Angelo has 
called a meeting in Denver, October 
11 at 2:00 P.M. Also, the American 
Sheep Producers Council will be meet- 
ing in Denver during that week, and 
the TS&GRA will be represented at 
both meetings. 

The NWGA has been in contact 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the determination 
of the incentive level to be fixed for 
the 1962 marketing year. Metcalfe 
was in Washington on the matter to 
confer with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and submitted the request that a 
modest increase in the incentive would 
be justifiable in view of the current 
depressed conditions in the sheep in- 
dustry, particularly among lamb pro- 
ducers. 


Core Testing 

The subject of coring of grease 
wool received careful attention from 
the Wool and Mohair Committee at 
the spring quarterly meeting of the 
Association in Mineral Wells. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the 
directors at that time: 

“Coring of Grease Wool — Grease 
wool in Texas and the United States 
is sold on a clean basis, either by esti- 
mated shrink or yield, scouring or 
coring. The two companies now per- 
forming public coring are not subject 
to inspection under present laws. We 
believe that they should be licensed or 
bonded and inspected by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation that Congress be requested to 
pass regulatory measures to provide 
adequate control over these public 
services, and that the support of the 
National Wool Growers Association be 
solicited in this legislative effort.” 


As a result of this resolution, Con- 
gressman O. C. Fisher introduced in 
Congress a bill to permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate core 
sampling and testing of wool. The bill, 
HR 9049, would impose a penalty of 
$1,000.00 or a year’s imprisonment, 
or both, for persons who violate the 
regulations the Secretary would be 
authorized to issue. 

The bill was referred to the House 
Agriculture Committee but time ran 
out in this session, and we are ad- 
vised it will be placed on the agenda 
for committee consideration at the be- 
ginning of the next session in Janu- 
ary, 1962. Wool and Mohair Commit- 
tee Chairman Fred T. Earwood and 
TS&GRA officers will discuss this 
matter with Congressman Fisher upon 
his return this fall from Washington 
in an effort to further carry out the 
directions of the TS&GRA board on 
this problem. 


MISS WOOL IN 


NEW MEXICO 

MISS WOOL of America (Miss Gayle 
Hudgens), 20-year-old brunette from 
Hobbs, New Mexico, visited the wool 
show at the New Mexico State Fair, 
as part of a nation-wide tour to pro- 
mote the wool industry. She is sched- 
uled to appear in Washington, D. C., 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and other major cities. 


GOC SLOGAN 


“Tf it isn’t wool, forget it!” 

This is the slogan of a short tele- 
vision commercial now being used as 
one part of the Wool Bureau's fall 
men’s wear advertising campaign. This 
is the first time, it is believed, that a 
natural fiber has been advertised on 
television. 

The slogan is a good one, and good 
advice for ranchmen, too. Some ranch- 
men may at times succumb to the 
urge to save a few pennies by buying 
a synthetic fabric—and by so doing, 
lose dollars and hurt the wool in- 


dustry. 


Oct. 3-7—Heart O’ Texas Fair, Waco. 

Oct. 6—Texas Red Angus Association 
First Annual Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Heart O’ Texas Fair, Waco. 

Oct. 7-22—State Fair of Texas, Fair- 
grounds, Dallas. (Pan - American 
Livestock Exposition, Oct. 7-15; 
Junior Livestock Show, Oct. 16-20) 

Oct. 7—10th Annual Targhee Sheep 
Sale, Billings, Montana. 

Oct. 7 — West Texas Quarter Horse 
Association Sale, San Angelo. 

Oct. 9-10—American Sheep Produc- 
ers Council Board Meeting, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Oct. 13-21 — American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Oct. 17 — 62nd Annual Meeting 
American Angora Goat Breeders 
Association, Edwards County Park, 
10:00 A.M., Rocksprings. 

Nov. 11—West Texas Quarter Horse 
Association Sale, San Angelo. 

Nov. 12—6th Annual Championship 
Steer Roping and Branding Event, 
San Angelo. 

Nov. 25—State Finals — New Mexi- 
co Make It Yourself With Wool 
Contest, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque. 

Dec. 1—Capitol Area Hereford Asso- 
ciation’s 11th Annual Sale, Austin. 

Dec. 10-13 — Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association Conven- 
tion, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


EXCELLENT FOR CROSS-BREEDING 
Suffolks are a hardy, black-faced, meat type 
sheep. With a high frequency of multiple 
births, easy lambing, Suffolks are excellent 
for cross-breeding. Start your Suffolk flock 
now with registered, approved source stock. 
For free information and breeder's list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 324-G, Columbia, Mo. 


Moue Up to a--- 
JET AGE PRODUCT 


Proven by | 
Thousands 


TO USE 
WORMER 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR WRITE 
THE PARITROPE CO. 


5665M Stockyards Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


GANN’S 


Restaurant 


San Angelo, Texas 


OCEAN FRESH SEA FOODS 
SWIFT'S PREMIUM STEAKS 


Popular with 
Ranchmen for 35 Years 


Hugh L. George 
Registered Civil Engineer 


Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
Registered Public Surveyor 


34 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
We Survey The Earth 
207 Central National Bank — 
Office Tel. 655-5112 Res. Tel. 655-4410 


San Angelo, Texas 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


SAN ANGELO 


IN STEP WITH THE TIMES, THE 


Robert Massie Furniture Co. 
NOW OFFERS, AT NO EXTRA CHARGE TO YOU, 


Complete Home Planning Service and Counsel. 


THE DECORATING STUDIO, UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF A QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED 
INTERIOR DESIGNER, SPECIALIZES IN CUSTOM 
DRAPERIES, WALLPAPER, CARPETS AND ACCESSORIES. 


For Advice and Help with Your Decorating Problems, 
Visit or Call the Decorating Studio — Another 
of the Customer Services Provided by the 


ROBERT MASSIE CO. 


12-14 EAST TWOHIG 


PHONE 655-6721 
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Planning to ~ 
Build an ALL-PURPOSE BUILDING ? 


=, WORKSHOP 


@ CATTLE BARN 
— MACHINE STORAGE — HAY STORAGE 
@ GARAGE @ GRAIN STORAGE 


— MACHINE STORAGE — HAY STORAGE 


These are just a few of the many building combinations you 
can enjoy —easily and economically —the CUCKLER 
STEEL SPAN way. You get 100% usable space — wall to 
wall and roof to floor. These buildings are easy to erect — 
yet built with the strength of a bridge. And priced much 
lower than you would expect for quality buildings of this type. 


: CUCKLER STEEL SPAN BUILDINGS are available in 
xe widths of 32’, 44’, 50’, 60’ and multiples — any length. Choose 
“8 the siding, roofing and other materials from our stock. Let 


4 
4 
4 


a us help you plan your All-Purpose Building now. CALL 
x US TODAY FOR FREE ESTIMATE. 


CALL US COLLECT FOR INFORMATION 
=e Armstrong Bros. Lumber Company 


801 South Oakes, Phone 655-4173, San Angelo 
Lake View Yard, 3218 N. Chadbourne, Phone 653-6806 
Eden Yard, Eden, 201 S. Main, Phone 869-3541 


‘San Angelo Livestock 
Auction Co. 


“FEDERALLY APPROVED 


tie Cattle & Hogs 


Thursdays—11:00 A. 


.. “Bob” Lewis 
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SHEEP AND GoaT RalseER 


The Dog 


By C. W. G. HARTLEY 
Author ‘’The Shepherd’s Dogs’’ 
(Special to this Magazine) 


Check-Cord 


Instruction 


FOR THIS type of specialized train- 
ing, the first essential requirement is 
a suitable locality. 

There should be no distractions, 
either in sound or sight, to break your 
concentration nor take the attention 
of your pupil. 

Dogs vary greatly in their attitude 
towards this tuition. Some will re- 
spond so quickly that one is tempted 
too soon to try the new command as 
he works sheep, only to find that the 
pupil does not understand. 

Others will resist until they find 
that there is no alternative. This is 
where the value of the check-cord is 
most noticeable. The dog discovers for 
himself without assistance that he is 
completely in the hands of the trainer. 

We must aim at making such an 
impression on the brain of the pupil 
that the command and _ necessary 
movement are associated correctly. 
Fear is not of assistance, because it 
would immediately lose its force when 
the dog was free. Always endeavor to 
try subtle methods of testing in order 
to discover if your pupil understands. 

I have had many amusing misun- 
derstandings with young dogs where 
association of ideas became mixed. 
Once, when teaching a young head- 
ing dog the guided outrun I also was 
training a huntaway dog. 

As daily practice, | would hunt six 
sheep to a fence line at the top of the 
hill with the huntaway, then keep him 
standing facing his sheep until I had 
sent the heading dog off to bring the 
sheep back. One morning the hunt- 
away attempted to hunt these sheep 
into the fence, ignoring my commands 
to “stand.” 

I fired a shot from a starting pistol 
which arrested his attention smartly 
and immediately sent my heading dog 
off to bring the sheep. However, the 
following day I had occasion to use 
the pistol again. Much to my surprise, 
my heading dog took this as his cue 
and bounded away for the sheep at 
full speed without a moment's delay. 

On another occasion I was training 
a young huntaway to move to the 
right and left at command. 

It had been my practice to stop 
him first then give the left or right 
whistle. All appeared to be going ac- 
cording to plan for a few practices, 
when I suddenly discovered he did 
not know left from right at all. 

All that he really knew was that 
the stopping whistle meant that a 
change in direction was about to 
follow. 

I only discovered this when I gave 
him two right hand whistles at inter- 
vals. He moved to the right at the first 
and to the left at the second. 

This required a return to the check- 
cord and more care on my part when 
exercising him on sheep again. 

The young dog that begins to an- 


ticipate command does not receive 
the full impact of the essential im- 
pression. To be of permanent value, 
the command must carry with it the 
power to compel obedience, irrespect- 
ive of the desires of the dog. The dog 
must respond promptly in a mechan- 
ical way on the check-cord. It is then 
associated with practical work on 
sheep. If training has been given 
thoroughly it is not difficult to apply 
in practical work, because it is em- 
ployed in relation to the movements 
of the sheep. When instructing the 
dog on the check-cord it is always ad- 
visable to introduce your lesson pa- 
tiently and quietly. Fear could defeat 
your efforts. Once the dog under- 
stands what response is required of 
him, you may then gradually insist on 
implicit obedience. 

Do not be satisfied if he stands 
gazing at the scenery in a bored fash- 
ion and responds in a casual way 
when ordered to move. Make him pay 
attention and hold himself in readi- 
ness to act on your orders promptly. 
Unless the dog is “word perfect” on 
the check-cord there is little likeli- 
hood of his response when loose. The 
moment he is free there are so many 
distractions that you are unlikely to 
exert the same control. You must rely 
on your fore-training. So, demand his 
whole attention to your lessons and 
insist on instant obedience before try- 
ing to put your tuition to the practical 
test. It is better to spend a little extra 
time on lessons rather than find that 
your dog ignores you in his haste and 
excitement to get to the sheep. If you 
find that you have failed to impress 
him sufficiently to make the lesson 
“stick,” do not persist long, but return 
the dog to the check-cord again and 
bring more pressure to bear in de- 
manding instantaneous response. To 
persist with an unruly, disobedient 
dog merely teaches him that he may 
ignore you if he wishes. He then be- 
comes more and more difficult to con- 
trol. Shepherds say “he has found out 
the answer” to your tactics. This must 
be avoided. 

An effective punishment for the 
dog that ignores commands once he is 
working at considerable distance is a 
shaking by one of his teammates. 
This “shaking dog” is sent off to catch 
up with the offender and give him 
a good shaking. After a few such 
visits, the offender will behave him- 
self the moment he hears the threat 
“here shake him.” 

However, for my part, I have only 
had one dog that could do this. 

I depend on making clear impres- 
sions that bring response, then exer- 
cize continuing vigilance to insure 
that it is maintained. I watch all work 
with a critical eye, because a certain 
carelessness will today certainly be 
more pronounced tomorrow if left un- 
checked. I guide my dogs towards 
the good habits and circumvent the 
bad. 

Just before an attempt is to be 
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made to apply a new command it is 
advisable to “drill” the pupil with a 
view to bringing him under your con- 
trol and make him more submissive 
to you. Make him come to heel and 
stand, first on your right, then the 
left, walk a few paces and stand, then 
return to heel. When you can see 
that he is subdued and properly under 
control, you are then ready to expect 
response to the new command you 
taught him. Do not let him work too 
far distant at first and let him drag 
the check-cord. It has a moral effect. 

The act of improving a young dog’s 
work through lessons on the check- 
cord depends for its success upon com- 
pulsion. The command is associated 
with compulsory response. It is clearly 
understood and will result in har- 
mony between the dog and his hand- 
ler when correctly applied. 

I used to be quite satisfied to de- 
velop the response without any set 
lessons. In New Zealand we call this 
“drifting them into it.” This proved 
satisfactory when working at home, 
but under the watchful eye of the 
Trial Judge it was not infallible. 

Some years ago when competing at 
the New Zealand Championships, I 
realized the disadvantage of voluntary 
response. 

My dog, ordinarily, was a deter- 
mined runner, used to hill country. 
However, the Championship course 
was terrifically steep. A severe test- 
ing run that only a very fit dog would 
be likely to keep out wide as he 
climbed. In the ordinary way I could 
bring my dog out wider by giving a 
long drawn-out running whistle as re- 
quired. This day, however, the re- 
sponse was there on two occasions, 
but on the third call to come out my 
dog just could not bring itself to re- 
spond. Consequently, I had to lose 
two points to stop and recast the dog, 
on the desired line. 

I resolved then to train my next 
heading dog to recast compulsorily 
on the run. The purchase price of this 
next dog was equivalent to about five 
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AVERAGE OF $97.04 
FOR REAL COUNTY 
GOAT SALE 


MRS. DOUGLAS THRASHER of 
Utopia paid the top price for an An- 
gora buck of Claude Haby, Leakey, 
breeding at the Real County Angora 
Goat Breeders Sale on September 2. 
She paid $420 for the buck at the 
event, which was held in Leakey. 

According to Pete Gulley of Uvalde, 
secretary of the Texas Angora Goat 
Raisers Association, the $97.04 aver- 
age paid for twenty-two does was the 
best this season. The does brought a 
total of $2,135. The ninety - nine 
bucks sold for an average of $72.72 
and brought a total of $7,200. 

The top-selling doe was purchased 
for $180 by Roy Capps of Mason. 
Authur Davis of Sabinal was the 
breeder. 

Roy Capps was the top buyer of 
the sale. He paid a total of $1,695, 
and his purchases included twelve 
does for $1,000. Other high buyers 
included Jack Harrell of Sanderson, 
$1,345; Merlin Davis of Rocksprings, 
$780; Dunlap and Mazurek of 
Utopia, $620; and Frank Powers of 
Leakey, $470. 


xg 


dollars in U. S. currency. I trained 
this one to do everything to the whis- 
tle, a total of seven whistles. These 
were stop, run, recast, walk, move to 
the right (pulling), move to the left, 
and the call whistle. In its second 
season at Trials it was sold to a judge 
for 100 dollars CU. S.). 

I had several wins before the sale, 
including a second place to an im- 
ported dog which cost its owner the 
equivalent to 500 dollars. I was proud 
of my five-dollar animal that day. 

There is latent ability in most dogs. 
What we need is understanding, to 
develop the good and discard the bad 
without loss of confidence and en- 
thusiasm. 

Many dogs have the keen edge 
taken off them in their breaking and 
training. Lessons on the check-cord 
can avoid this and the trainer may de- 
velop his own ability at the same time. 
Every dog we train is a steppingstone 
to something better. We profit from 
experience. 
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DRIVE-IN PARKING 
BUFFET LUNCH — $1.00 
Heated Swimming Pool 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
DINING ROOM 


COFFEE SHOP 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


“New Headquertors For Ranchmen 


Ranch Guests enjoy the extra conveniences 
found in this modern hotel. 


Single Rooms $4.00 up San Angelo’s Progressive Hotel 


Town House Motor Hotel 
and CABANAS 


Maintain Your Association — Support Promotion 


monchus contortus. (1) A 


larvae, c, infective 


th--eby acquiring stomach worms. 


livestock. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Manufactured by 


P. O. Box 421 


Life-cycle of the > stomach worm of sheep, Hae- 


ult worms from fourth stomach 
(m—male; f-female); (2) developing eggs on pasture; 
(3) free-living larvae on — (a, b, first- and second- 

arva); (4) infective larvae on 
grass blades; (5) sheep swallowing contaminated grass, 


for Southwestern Phenothiazine 


Drench and other products 


To Break Up This Vicious Cycle... 


REGULAR 
Phenothiazine Drench 


Use S-W Brand Phenothiazine Drench 


Southwestern’s Regular Phenothiazine Drench has been carefully formulated and blended to pro- 
vide your sheep and goats with the protection they need from the common stomach worm 
(Haemonchus Contortus). The “just right’’ particle size destroys the parasites, breaking up the 
vicious life cycle of the stomach worm and other intestinal parasites WITHOUT damage to your 


Look for this 
Emblem when 


Seeking Quality 


Ranch Supplies 


Southwestern Salt & Supply 


“Twenty-one Year's Service to the Livestock Industry” 


San Angelo, Texas Phone 655-6736 
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July 11—OZONA—Today I was 
fitted for my new wool wardrobe, had 
pictures taken and went for a drive 
in my new car. I went home with Mrs. 
Baggett and her daughter Sally to 
Ozona for the Homecoming parade 
and rodeo appearances. 

July 12—Sally showed me around 
Ozona. She even let me ride a Shet- 
land pony, but my legs were too long 
and his were too short; I could lock 
mine under his stomach. Both of us 
were uncomfortable, so I didn't ride 
long. 

July 13. — The parade was this 
morning. It was short, but very nice. 
Ozona Homecoming Committee gave 
me a dozen beautiful carnations for 
the parade. After the parade everyone 
went to the park and ate barbecue 
mutton and goat. After the rodeo that 
night, | went to my very first cowboy 
stomp and I don't believe I've ever 
had more fun. I think I danced with 
every cowboy there and I believe 
everyone there stepped on my toes, 
but éf I had the chance I'd do it all 
over again! 

July 14—I had a date with a real 
cowboy today. He was bow-legged, 
sun-tanned, skinny, talked with a 
drawl and played a guitar. He brought 
his guitar with him (1 found out later 
that it goes everywhere he goes) and 
we played and sang all night until 
the dance started. 

July 15 — FORT STOCKTON — 
Nickie Kincaid and I rode a float to- 


gether in Fort Stockton during the 
Water Carnival. The night started out 
good. The setting was Oriental and 
the lights were beautiful. I was to 
have crowned Miss Southwest Texas 
and the Lions Club President was my 
escort. As soon as we were seated it 
began to thunder and before the Car- 
nival really got started a wind blew 
up and the pink Mink tree behind me 
fell on top of me. Before the men 
could get it off, it began raining, so 
everyone ran for the cars. Later, when 
it stopped raining, we all went to an- 
other stomp. The more I go to them, 
the better I like them and the more 
my feet hurt. 


July 16—Went home to Yoakum. 


July 17 — DENTON — I left for 
Denton at 5:30 this morning. I'd 
never driven in a big town before 
and had a little trouble getting used 
to it. Driving through Fort Worth I 
ran one man off the road three times. 
He was rather upset and finally drop- 
ped behind me. After I got to TWU, 
Dean Emmerson took me_ right 
through registration and helped me 
get a good room in Stoddard Hall. I 
met Dr. Guinn and part of the faculty. 


July 18—I attended Pola Stout's 
workshop here at TWU and fell in 
love with her and her woolen fabrics. 
We talked about colors and designs 
and she explained different weaves to 
me. Mae Landtrip from the Wool 
Council was also there and she took 
me with her to make a wool call in 


Denton. I had dinner with the Dallas 
Fashion Group who came to hear Mrs. 
Stout and after that I modeled part of 
my wardrobe for them. 


July 20 — DALLAS — Carlene 
Brown (Miss Mohair) and I spoke 
before 4,000 FFA boys today in Dal- 
las at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, and if 
they hadn’t all been younger than us, 
we would have been scared to death 
of them. Carlene and I needed to 
leave because we had to go to a lun- 
cheon, so instead of walking through 
all of the boys we went out the nearest 
exit door, which locked behind us. 
We then found ourselves three stories 
up on the fire escape with people on 
the street looking up at us and wav- 
ing. We walked down one flight, but 
it was rather hard because our heels 
kept falling in the holes in the steps 
and the wind nearly blew our hats 
off. The steps stopped on the second 
story, so we had to crawl in a restau- 
rant window filled with eating peo- 
ple. The people in there just couldn't 
imagine where we had come from and 
we sure didn’t tell them. While cross- 
ing the street to the Chaparral Club 
for lunch, the wind blew Carlene’s 
only hat away and lost it for her 
somewhere in Dallas. 


July 22—George Dawson took pic- 
tures of me today and I really felt like 
a movie star under all of those bright 
lights. I went to Neiman-Marcus to be 
fitted for their first college show. They 
looked me over and I felt like I was 
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Ed's Note—This intensely interesting 
account of the travels and troubles of 
Miss Wool of Texas is presented for 
your entertainment. But even more, 
it is valuable to reveal to the industry 
the work of the Miss Wool program 
in advertising and promoting wool. 
Note particularly the number of per- 
sonal appearances the lovely ladies of 
the wool and mohair industry have 
made in this short span of time. And 
this is only the appearances in Tex- 
as. The National Miss Wool is simi- 
larly occupied all over the United 
States and the Miss Wools of other 
states are doing their share of promo- 
tion, too. 

Indeed, the coming and going of 
Carolyn Barre of Texas and the others 
are of significant importance to the 
wool industry—one of the great steps 
forward in the industry of this cen- 
tury. 

Read here about the “Sway back, 
hump shouldered, bowlegged” little 
girl whose “arms look like windmills” 
and thank your stars for Mrs. Della 
Whitehead of Del Rio and others who 
persevered in getting the Miss Wool 
program on the road. Determine, too, 
to help the most wonderful program 
of promotion the wool industry has 
seen. 


an attraction at a zoo. They told me 
my hair needed cutting and my chest 
needed flattening—they gradually did 
both. I got my personal stationery to- 
day and I sure am proud of it. 


July 22-25—School — more work- 
shops on clothing and textiles. 


July 25—Mr. Johnson at Neiman’s 
cut my hair half way off today for 
the college show. I think he was 
scared to cut off any more because I 
had such a spell. It was so much fun 
meeting the College Board and wear- 
ing all of the beautiful clothes. 


July 25-28 — School — Home to 
Yoakum. 


July 31—ABILENE — Kim Daw- 
son* and I left for Abilene at 6:00 
this morning. We practiced for the 
college show, which Kim commen- 
tated, and then Margaret Dunlevy, 
Miss Wool of Abilene, and I checked 
in a hotel and ate a meal, only to find 
out later that we were in the wrong 
hotel. We had to go back, explain to 
the receptionist, pay for the meal, 
and check out so we could check in 
the other hotel. They gave me the 
presidential suite in the Windsor Ho- 
tel and I felt just like a queen. We 
had two bedrooms, a_ huge living 
room, a kitchen, three baths, two 
dressing rooms, and three phones. 
Some girl friends from Texas Tech 
who lived in Abilene came up to the 
room and we had a bridge and coke 
party. 

Aug. 1—We had both shows today 
—one at 11:00 A.M. and the other 
at 8:00 P.M. Since A. & M. and 
TWU are brother and sister schools, 
an Aggie escorted me in the show. 


*Kim Dawson is in charge of Miss 
Wool of Texas through the Fashion 
Creators, Inc., organization of Dallas. 
The work of Kim and her associates is 
skillful and untiring. 
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After the morning show, Margaret 
and I modeled informally in Minter’s 
store all day. 


Aug. 2—The Modeling Club of 
Abilene had a breakfast for us this 
morning at 7:00 o'clock. After that, 
I had to leave that beautiful suite and 
go to Denton. 


Aug. 3—DENTON — I was back 
at school today and went to a style 
show workshop headed by Dr. Castor. 
She taught us how to sit, climb steps, 
walk, and stand. 


Aug. 8—FORT WORTH—Today 
Barbara Klindworth, my chaperone, 
and I went to Fort Worth for a TV 
interview on WBAP-TV. Miss Bobbie 
Wygant interviewed me. In the after- 
noon I was fitted at Neiman’s for the 
second college show and I got my 
hair cut the rest of the way off. 


Aug. 9—BEAUMONT — Barbara 
and I drove to Beaumont and stayed 
in the Beaumont Hotel. The rooms 
were so nice and the beds felt so good 
because we were both so tired. When 
we both get tired, we have to remind 
each other to take our iron pills for 


our tired blood. 


Aug. 10—Betty Albin, Miss Wool 
of Beaumont, and I modeled inform- 
ally all day at The White House. I was 
in a Madamoiselle fashion show at 
the Harvest Club tonight. The show 
was commentated by Edith Lawss, 
who was from Madamoiselle Maga- 
zine in New York. After the show, we 
jumped in the car and drove all night 
so we would be in Fort Worth for the 
show for Stripling’s the next morning. 


Aug. 11—FORT WORTH — The 
Back to School Show for Stripling’s 
was held in the new ballroom in the 
Texas Hotel. Peggy Hunt Matthew, 
the commentator of the show, is the 
editor from Madamoiselle Magazine. 
Parts of the show were filmed and 
shown on the 10:00 P.M. news on 
WBAP-TV. After the show, I went 
back to the store and modeled inform- 
ally the rest of the day. 


Aug. 12 — DALLAS — We re- 
hearsed tonight for the second Nei- 
man-Marcus college show. We had a 
real good time because the clothes 
were beautiful and the sandwiches 
served for us from Helen Corbitt’s 
kitchen were delicious. Tonight, I 
was told I’m sway back, hump shoul- 
dered, bowlegged and that my arms 
Jook like windmills. I’ve been prac- 
ticing walking for Barbara. 


Aug. 14—Another college show re- 
hearsal at Neiman’s and more of those 
good sandwiches. After taking two of 
the college board girls home, I had a 
wreck in my car. I was turning a cor- 
ner and hit a speeding policeman. We 
had about 10 policemen around us to 
check my driver’s license and to check 
the damage on the cars. There was 
only $3 to mine and $20 to his. 
Neither of us got a ticket and I think 
the young policeman felt rather bad 
about hitting me because he asked to 
take me out for coffee, but I was up- 
set with him right then for hitting my 
new car, so I didn’t go. 


\ug. 15—The college show, part 
Il, went off real well with Warren 
Leslie as commentator. After the 
show, Barbara and I left for Amarillo. 


Aug. 16—AMARILLO—I modeled 
all day at White & Kirk. Barbara and 
I had a beautiful room in the Cross- 
roads Motel and there was a beauti- 
ful pool but we didn’t get to use it. 


Aug. 17—I was on Ruth Brent's 
TV show on station KGNC. Before 
the show, I got to meet “Cotton Joe,” 
a man I'd always heard about but had 
never met. After the show, I went 
back to the store to model. A man 
took a film of me modeling in the 
store which was used later on the 
6:00 P.M. news on KGNC-TV. We 
left for Wichita Falls. 


Aug. 18—We stayed in the Holi- 
day Inn, which was beautiful. Every 
place we have been has been just as 
beautiful as the one before. This 
time, we got to use the pool. I mod- 
eled informally in McClurkin’s down- 
town store. That afternoon, I spoke 
to the FHA girls who were there for 
their district meeting, and modeled 
for them. Later the girls came to the 
store and cokes were served to them. 
I was interviewed for the paper and 
more pictures were taken. Mr. Brown, 
the Radio Farm Editor, interviewed 
me and took a tape of it which was 
to be played on KSYD radio the next 
morning at 5:45 for five minutes and 
at 6:15 for four minutes. 


Aug. 19—I modeled informally to- 
day in the McClurkin’s suburban 
store. We served cokes and I modeled 
beautiful wool clothes. We left for 
Dallas. 


Aug. 20 — DALLAS — Market in 
Dallas. I modeled tonight in the Baker 
Hotel for the market group. 


Aug. 21-22—I modeled in the Na- 
tional Fashion Exhibitors fashion 
show at the Merchandise Mart at 
7:30 A.M. I was featured and my 
picture was on the front page of the 
program. 


Aug. 23 — Went back to school, 
packed my clothes and told everyone 
goodbye. 


BRAND RECORDING 


NOW LAW 


JUST BEFORE adjourning this sum- 
mer, the Texas Legislature passed a 
new law requiring slaughter houses 
and locker plants to record the brands 
and other markings of any animals 
they slaughter. 

According to the director of the 
Texas Animal Health Commission, 
Dr. R. G. Garrett, the new law will 
aid in tracing animals in case of theft 
or disease outbreak. 


JONES ESTATE WINS 


WOOL SHOW 


THE A. D. JONES Estate, Roswell, 
showed the champion fleece at the 
Wool Show of the 1961 New Mexico 
State Fair. 

Wool exhibited by S. P. Johnson, 
Jr., Roswell, was judged reserve cham- 
pion fleece. 

Carroll Shanks, II, Roswell, showed 
the champion fleece in the junior 
show and Joe Ginanni, Carlsbad, ex- 
hibited the reserve champion fleece. 


DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


STUD AND COMMERCIAL RAMS 
For Sale at All Times 
ONE OF OUR SHOW 
FLOCK EWES 
Wether Lambs for 
4-H and FFA 
Projects 
Prize-Winning 
Bloodlines 
Also Breeding Ewes 
For Sale 


Ask About Our 
Polled Rams 


JACK AND TOM ZALOUDEK 


KREMLIN, OKLAHOMA 


oo 


Noel Kincaid & Sons 


| Breeders of 
i ARMER - REID 
Registered 
Angora Goats 
RAISED ON OPEN RANGE 


PINE SPRINGS ROUTE 


Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Build To Last A Lifetime 


= 


With PENTA-Treated Lumber 
* * * * 


For All Ranch and Farm Structures 
Use PENTA-Treated Lumber and Poles 


Available in All Dimensions 
% CLEAN TO HANDLE 
% EASY TO PAINT & MAINTAIN 
% ROT RESISTANT 
% TERMITE PROOF 
% MONEY SAVING 


WRITE OR CALL FOR PRICES 


LeBus Wood Treating Plant 


EAGLE NEST, NEW MEXICO 
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EACH INDIVIDUAL breeder must 
assume the responsibility for the care 
he gives the flock during the breeding 
season, and for what he plans to ac- 
complish in breed improvement. We 
all know the ram is half the flock, still 
the fact remains that the breeding 
ewes in the flock are the other half. 

Some breeders believe the greatest 
improvement in the flock can come 
through the sire rightly selected for 
both individuality and ancestry. Other 
breeders prefer to give more atten- 
tion to the breeding ewes. However, 
best results are generally obtained 
when one factor is blended success- 
fully with the other. 

Some flock owners are contented 
to just let nature take its course, turn- 
ing in the first ram they can secure 
at a low or modest price with the ewe 
flock, and are satisfied to produce a 
mediocre lamb crop. 

It would be too much to expect all 
breeders to make the same progress in 
breed improvement, but all could 
make the same diligent effort. Breed 
improvement begins at home and it 
continues to be an individual matter. 
Be a builder of your breed, and you 
will help yourself as well as the sheep 
industry as a whole. 


Time to Breed 

In Texas and the Southwest, a good 
many flock owners who produce fall 
lambs turn the rams with the ewes 
around June 1 or shortly thereafter. 
This, of course, primarily includes 
the range flocks that are predomi- 
nantly fine wool bloodlines — Ram- 
bouillet and Delaine. This allows the 
lamb crop to be marketed early, some 
in time for the Easter market, which 
is usually higher than later in the 
season. 

Medium wool and many of the so- 
called mutton breeds have different 
breeding characteristics than the fine 
wool breeds, for most of them do not 
breed until early fall. The Dorset 
breed is one exception, for Dorset 
ewes are noted for their ability to 
produce either fall or spring lambs. 
To me, this has always seemed a dis- 
tinct advantage to any breed. 

If medium wool breeders wish to 
market their mutton-type lambs before 
the hot summer sets in, the ewes 
should be turned with the rams in 
early September or October. A cer- 
tain percentage of medium wool ewes 
may breed in August under proper 
breeding conditions. 

If green feed is available and the 
ewes are sheared again before turning 
with the rams, some early show lambs 
may result. Generally speaking, Janu- 
ary and February lambs often make 
the best show lambs because they 
have more size and age than lambs 
dropped later in the year. Late-born 
lambs are usually at a disadvantage 
when showing against older ones, for 
they lack in size and ability to do as 
well under exisiting conditions they 
encounter on the fair circuit. Hot 
weather, trucking from one show to 
another, all take their toll on late-born 
lambs. 


The Period of Gestation 


For Ewes 
Medium wool ewes of the mutton- 
type breeds start coming into the 


heat period with the first cool nights 
in the fall. The period of gestation for 
ewes, generally speaking, ranges from 
145 to 152 days, or approximately 


MANAGEMENT 
OF THE 
FARM FLOCK 


By JOE H. DIXON 


them. 


THE RAMBOUILLET 
VINTAGE 1918 


So much attention and comment arose from the comparison 
photographs used to illustrate Joe Dixon’s article in last month’s issue 
that the accompanying photograph may prove interesting also. 

The photographs in last month’s issue of multi-folds on fine wool 
sheep were not extreme by any means. However, the picture here of 
a top Rambouillet of 1918 could be called “extreme.” 

Anyhow, skin folds on a fine wool sheep are no longer consid- 
ered desirable and magnificent progress has been made to eliminate 


five months. Perhaps there are more 
ewes that lamb in 147 days than be- 
fore or after that period of time. At 
least, that seems to be the censensus 
of opinion as to the actual amount of 
days it takes ewes to lamb. 

A good plan used by a lot of flock 
owners is to make a note on your cal- 
endar when you turned the ram with 
the ewes. Then over a. period of from 
145 to 147 days you can look for 
your ewes to start lambing. For ex- 
ample, if your ram is turned with the 
flock on let’s say September 1, your 
lambs should start arriving about five 
months later or around February 1. 

Several purebred breeders mark 
their rams by smearing a mixture of 
lubricating oil and lamp black or 
Venetian red between the forelegs 
each day to afford them a check on 
the ewes that are bred. The color may 
be changed at the end of 16 days in 
order to check the ewes that come in 
heat again and are rebred. This al- 
lows the flock owner to obtain the 
date that the first ewes are bred. It 
also affords an opportunity to detect 
a non-breeding ram before it is too 
late in the season. 

Ewes remain in heat from one to 
three days and if not settled the first 
time bred usually come back in heat 
from 13 to 19 days, the average time 
usually being about 16 days. 


If the above method of keeping a 
record on when your ewes are used for 
pasture breeding it is easy to note 
whether or not the ewes are breeding 
close together. 

Some breeders of registered sheep 
who use more than one stud ram on 
their flock prefer to hand breed in 
the sheep lots in the late evening. 
This method takes extra time but en- 
ables the breeder to keep exact breed- 
ing dates on their most valuable breed- 
ing ewes. This method of mating also 
allows the rams to be barn-fed and 
rested during the day, causing them 
to be somewhat more active. Under 
this system, rams can sometimes be 
used on a greater number of ewes. 


Thrifty Condition Important 
To Breeding Flock 

Steps should be taken to insure that 
your ewe flock is in good condition be- 
fore they are bred, and try to keep it 
that way until they start lambing. 
Ewes that milk well and can give 
proper nourishment to their lambs 
have a big advantage over thin, poorly 
conditioned ewes. 

If a parasite control program has 
not been practiced, or if the breeding 
flock shows signs of stomach worm in- 
festation, the ewes should be drenched 
before breeding time. 

Should lice or ticks be found on 


The Breeding Season 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


the ewes that cause them to rub con- 
tinuously, then they should be dipped 
before cold weather. Of course the 
proper and probably the best time to 
dip is shortly after the flock is 
sheared in the spring, but should 
these parasites appear again before 
the fall breeding season opens it 
would be wise to dip again. 

A short time before the breeding 
season begins is a good time to trim 
the ewes’ feet so they will not have to 
be handled for the purpose during 
pregnancy. The feet trim much more 
easily shortly after a good rain. It is 
my opinion that keeping the feet 
trimmed properly will help to provent 
foot rot during bad, wet weather, and 
at the same time allows the flock to 
travel in the fields and pastures with 
less difficulty. Sheep that run in 
rough, rocky pastures should need lit- 
tle or no foot trimming, for the con- 
stant wear traveling over rocks and 
stones keeps their hoofs well trimmed. 


Flushing Before Mating 

The practice of preparing ewes for 
mating is often called flushing. It is 
thought by many breeders that flush- 
ing helps to bring the ewes into heat 
so that they may be all bred in a 
short period of time. This could mean 
more uniformity in size and age of 
the lamb crop when preparing them 
for market. 

Flushing the breeding flock may be 
accomplished by placing the ewes on 
good, green feed that mignt consist of 
alfalfa, clover, sweet sudan or rape 
for a period of 10 days or two weeks 
prior to turning with the ram. 

If green feed or pasture is not 
available at the time, the ewes may be 
fed a supplement feed of one-half to 
three-fourths pound of grain per head 
daily. Whole oats mixed with a small 
portion of wheat bran should provide 
an excellent ration for this purpose. 

There may be some difference of 
opinion among breeders as to the ac- 
tual benefits derived from flushing. 
Some contend that ewes will have 
more twins and lamb closer together, 
while others feel that yearlings and 
younger ewes do not respond as well 
to flushing as the older ewes. 


Conditioning the Ram 

The ram should be in excellent 
condition for the breeding season. He 
should be vigorous, active and thrifty, 
but not excessively fat. Two or three 
weeks before and during the breeding 
season, a pound or two of whole oats 
a day mixed with a small amount of 
wheat bran should keep the ram in 
good breeding condition. With a small 
amount of wheat bran in the grain 
mixture, there is less chance for rams 
to choke on the whole oats. More than 
one good sheep has been known to 
choke to death on whole oats when 
eating too fast, and this can be ex- 
pensive when it happens to be a valu- 
able stud ram. 

It is considered a good practice to 
shear the ram entirely a week or two 
previous to turning with the ewes. He 
will be cooler, far more active and 
chances are more fertile without his 
wool. 

If rams are kept up in a barn or 
shed during the day they should re- 
ceive some good legume hay, prefer- 
ably alfalfa, along with their grain 
feed. Because of its richness in pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins and be- 
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cause of its appetizing qualities, it is 
by far the best kind of roughage for 
sheep. 


Handling the Ram 

A strong, vigorous ram from one to 
four years old is usually considered 
sufficient to breed 35 to 40 ewes 
when allowed to run with the flock 
day or night. However, some breeders, 
as stated previously, prefer to keep the 
ram away from the ewes during the 
day and allow him with them only in 
the late evening and night. If this 
system is used or the ewes are so- 
called hand bred, the flock owner can 
normally expect a ram to serve a 
greater number of ewes. 

Occasionally, ram lambs are used 
in small flocks up to 20 or 25 ewes 
and occasionally more, but they 
should be well grown and vigorous 
lambs and turned with the ewes only 
at night. 


Feed and Exercise for the 
Ewes During Pregnancy 

Pregnancy is certainly one of the 
critical periods in sheep production. 
Ewes are lost every fall, winter and 
spring, and much of this loss can be 
attributed to the improper care and 
feeding of the breeding ewes during 
pregnancy. Ewes that have been prop- 
erly fed and conditioned usually have 
plenty of milk and reserve flesh and 
strength to carry them through the 
suckling period. 

During the fall months the breed- 
ing flock will get much of its feed in 
the pastures and fields, thus enabling 
them to get plenty of exercise, which 
is so essential for pregnant ewes. 
Here in the Southwest, young, tender, 
winter grain fields of oats, wheat, bar- 
ley and rye afford ideal green feed 
for the breeding flock when available. 
But after killing frosts and freezes, 
it is often necessary to supplement 
these field feeds with supplement 
feeds that have been harvested. Al- 
falfa, clover and soy bean hay all 
have more or less the same feed value 
as sheep feed and should keep the 
ewes in excellent condition. 

The breeding ewes should always 
have access to plenty of clean water 
and salt at all times. 


News Highlights from 
The Field 

At the last Oklahoma Junior Fat 
Lamb Show held at the State Fair- 
grounds in Oklahoma City, a Dorset 
wether lamb dressed out the highest 
percentage in the carcass lamb con- 
test. . . Bob Noble, Head of the Sheep 
Department at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, who judged the fat lamb show 
on foot, mentioned that this fine Dor- 
set lamb had very little waste, with a 
lot of good red meat in the right 
places. . . The Dorset Haven Farms 
show flock will, no doubt, be exhibit- 
ed as usual at the Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa State Fairs this fall. . . Jack 
and Tom Zaloudek have established 
one of the leading Dorset flocks in the 
country at Dorset Haven Farms. . . 
Ronald Dick of Waukomis, Oklahoma, 
exhibited the champion Shropshire 
ewe at the Ozark Empire Fair, Spring- 
field; Missouri, during the week of 
\ugust 12-18. . . Alex McKenzie, 
Oklahoma State University shepherd, 
judged the sheep at the Minnesota 
State Fair at St. Paul, August 26 - 
September 4... . Al Dixon, Iowa State 
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University, at Ames, will judge | 


eral breeds of sheep at the American ‘ 
Think, Check, Then Buy 


Royal at Kansas City, Missouri, Oc- 
tober 13-21. . . My mistake in last 
’s as Bobby P. 
RANCH, DAIRY AND POULTRYMEN: You are the produc- 
ers of the NATURAL FIBERS and FOODS. They have no equal. 
WHY USE SUBSTITUTES? 


who bought the top-selling Southdown 
ewe in the Kindoll Dispersal at 

Let’s all use your natural products, in the finished state; so you 
may stay in business. 


Wheatley, Kentucky, for $250. . 

Sorry, Bob, and am glad to make this 

correction. . . The Clyde Beeby 

Hampshire flock of Marshall, Okla- We mine a NATURAL POWDER, that has no equal as a cal- 

homa, that haces advertised for sale in cium supplement for your livestock. Brand name “CARBOTEX.” 

the September issue of this magazine WHAT CALCIUM DO YOU FEED? The only other natural sources 
of calcium are ROCKS and SHELLS. If all three of these sources of 

calcium were on your land, would you feed the natural POWDER 

or grind and feed the rocks or shells? 


is one of the good Hampshire flocks 
IT’S YOUR DECISION. 


in the Sooner State. . . Several prize- 
winning wethers have come from this 
flock, including the champion me- 

Good FEED MANUFACTURERS are paying some forty percent 
more money to give you “CARBOTEX” in their mixed feeds. Maybe 
those FEED MANUFACTURERS buy all their feed ingredients on 


dium wool wether at the 1961 Fort 
Worth Southwestern Exposition. 

a quality instead of price basis. Will you find them and feed their 
feeds for the proof? 


Remember the dates and plan to 
We believe those FEED MANUFACTURERS are interested in 


attend the Pan-American Livestock 
Exposition at the State Fair of Texas, 

your welfare and deserve your patronage. Feed “CARBOTEX” for 
all calcium deficiency troubles. 


| 


Dallas, October 7-15. This great 
show is now firmly established as the 
international meeting place and ex- 
change for livestock breeders and buy- 
ers from the Latin-American coun- 
tries of Central and South America, 
and the top breeders in our nation. . . 
The Junior Fat Lamb Show at Dallas 
will be held the following week, and 
the grand champion lambs and all 
other lambs selling on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 21. 


Texas Carbonate Company 
FLORENCE, TEXAS 


FORMER FOWLKES Maintain Your Association — Support Promotion 


RANCH SELLS AGAIN 
THE HUGE former Fowlkes Broth- 


ers ranch in Presidio County was re- 
cently leased with option to buy by 
the Lincoln Livestock Company of 
Roswell, New Mexico, representing 
Robert O. Anderson. The ranch, con- 
sisting of about 500 sections, is now 
owned by the Big Bend Ranch Com- 
pany of Midland. The ranch currently 
is carrying about 25,000 head of 
sheep. 

The ranch was established in the 
early 1930’s by Edwin H. Fowlkes, 
Jr., and J. M. Fowlkes. The brothers 
sold the place in 1958 to Len G. 
McCormick, Midland attorney and oil 
operator. The sale price at that time 
was believed to have been around 
$2 million. 

The late Julian K. Sprague of Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, president 
of Sprague Electric and Electronics 
Company, purchased the Fowlkes 
ranch in July, 1960, from McCor- 
mick. He died on the place in Sep- 
tember of the same year. 


1 he DEIAN, for longevity 
Write for information 


Texas Delaine- Merino Record Ass'n 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary Route 1, Burnet, Texas 


DON’T SELL SHORT 
OF your BEST 


MARKET! 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO. 
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Designed and named in honor 
of the 1960 world’s champion 
cutting horse . . . this hand- 
some, comfortable, durable 
NOCONA is made of Nocona’s 
new Red Sand color leather. 
The 12-inch top is Kid, the 
vamp is Calfskin. The hand- 
boxed toe has double medallion 
stitching. Made with Nocona’s 
patented Thin-Line Cushion 
Shank, having ribbed steel 
shank imbedded in a rubber 
cushion. Nocona style No. 
1130. 


(Also made in Black — Nocona 
style No. 1131 — “Black Stallion”. ) 


“BOOGER RED” 
Owned by Manuel Kulwin, 
Chicago; Ridden by 
L. E. Shawver. 


see this NOCONA 
at your dealer’s 


NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. 


ENID JUSTIN, President — NOCONA, TEXAS 


1205 Burk Burnett Building 


Livestock, Livestock Insurance — Ranches, Ranch Loans 


For Sale Now! Some Top Quality Bulls and Breeding Herds. Also 
Some Good Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 


JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Phones: Office ED 6-1657 


Res. PE 7-3245 ; 


US 


The most fascinating hotel in Texas 


most exciting city. Motor entrance. patio swimming pool, air radio and 


Visit Historic, Romantic San Antonio 


Riverside cafes nd theatres, the happiness and charm of 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


ae Old Mexico in romantic San Antonio, 


\ 
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‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


A FIVE-YEAR, $5 million program to 
combat hog cholera in this country 
has now been authorized by the House 
and Senate and been signed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. USDA estimates that 
$4 million will be required to com- 
plete its first year of work on the 
cholera problem—and up to $10 mil- 
lion for each of several years there- 
after. 

Canada, which has just reported a 
successful eradication of a cholera out- 
break in Quebec Province, has threat- 
ened to ban imports of U. S. pork 
products unless the United States 
takes quick action against the disease. 

Eleven other countries have already 
placed restrictions on shipments of 
U. S. pork because of our hog cholera 
incidence. 

al 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations has just 
completed a study showing that world 
livestock diseases are increasing in 
number and virulence. 

More international cooperation to 
control animal sickness is needed, says 
FAO. “This is important for human 
health as well as animal health, since 
many animal diseases, such as rabies, 
anthrax, and bovine tuberculosis, are 
communicable to man.” 


One of the best evidences of last 
year’s recession is available in a re- 
port on farm machinery and equip- 
ment sales for 1960. 

The report was compiled by the 
Census Bureau's industry division. 

Shipments of farm machines, ex- 
cluding wheel and tracklaying tractors 
and garden tractors, were valued at 
‘$986 million last year as compared 
with more than $1.1 billion the pre- 
vious year of 1959. 

Substantial decreases were shown 
for harrows, rollers, pulverizers, stalk 
cutters, farm wagons, trucks and other 
farm transportation equipment, plus 


planting, seeding and __ fertilizing 
equipment, sprayers and dusters. 


With domestic farm considerations 
temporarily in a period of lull, Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman has 
turned his attention to international 
trade problems. 

He is now making his first tour of 
overseas capitals to beef up foreign 
buying of U. S. agricultural com- 
modities. 

First stop was London, where he 
opened an exhibit of food at the new 
U. S. Trade Center. He later met with 
British Government and trade offi- 
cials. 

The Trade Center, located in the 
heart of London's business and finan- 
cial district, is jointly sponsored by the 
U. S. Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce and is designed to promote 
increased dollar sales of American 
products not subject to quantitative 
import restrictions by the United 
Kingdom. 

Secretary Freeman’s visit to Brus- 
sels was, first, to get acquainted with 


Belgian food buyers, and, second, to 
confer with European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) leaders in 
regard to the same subject that called 
former Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
abroad just a year ago. 

The United States is deeply con- 
cerned that certain trade policies un- 
der consideration by the EEC will ad- 
versely affect our West European mar- 
kets for farm products and will curtail 
the two-way trade programs the Unit- 
ed States encourages. 

The American farmers’ stake in 
Western Europe from a trade point 
of view amounts to more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

The Secretary's trip points up the 
increasing USDA effort to identify its 
operations with international trade. 

That effort is, indirectly, stimulated 
by a recent power struggle that has 
been going on behind the scenes in 
Washington over the administration 
of Food for Peace. 

Food for Peace Administrator 
George McGovern had indicated hopes 
of getting control of much of our 
overseas food distribution but both the 
State Department and Agriculture 
clamped down. Now the word is that 
the White House has reduced Mc- 
Govern to an advisory capacity, strip- 
ping his staff to the bare minimum. 

Meanwhile, USDA and the State 
Department are still vieing for control 
of the vast new aid program in con- 
nection with food matters. The recog- 
nizable competition is between the re- 
organized International Cooperation 
Administration under the State De- 

(Continued on page 18) 


ABILENE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE LOSES 


THE HEIRS of the late William M. 
Edwards won their million-dollar land 
suit against Abilene Christian Col- 
lege when the jury decided in their 
favor September 8 in Fort Stockton. 

The court had adjudged the late 
Mr. Edwards of sound mind when he 
deeded his 65'2-section West Texas 
ranch to the college in December, 
1954, but the Edwards heirs won the 
case on their contention that the col- 
lege officials had used undue influ- 
ence on the ranchman. By agreement 
with the late Mr. Edwards, the col- 
lege paid him $50,000 annually until 
his death, after which the college was 
to receive possession of the ranch 
property. 

The trial was the second for the 
Edwards land case; the first trial, 
held last January and February, end- 
ed with a hung jury. 

The heirs in the case were Mrs. 
Mary Flemming, Mrs. Grace Deats, 
Frank Edwards, and John Edwards. 
They were represented by attorneys 
Claude Gilmer of Rocksprings, Earn- 
est Guinn of El Paso, and Pierce 
Stevenson of Austin. 

The school will appeal. 
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For the first time! 


Purified 


for protection against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


Purified (cell-free), concentrated, detoxified 
culture filtrate of Clostridium perfringens, type D 


2 cc. dose 


A more potent antigen. Tested in Less irritation at injection site, 
sheep. Demonstrated to produce a because of its being a purified 


higher antitoxin level in vaccinated product and concentrated into a 
sheep. Stable. 2 cc. dose. 


Clostroid D is available through veterinarians. But, its 
newness means it may be in short supply this season. 


consult your veterinarian 


® 
Fort Dodge Laboratories Producers of fine veterinary 
Fort Dodge, lowa Fi OR T DODGE products since 1912 


‘Clostroid D’ is a trademark. 
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ft DOES 


MORE 


because 
7 1S MORE! 


When you feed VIT-A-WAY 
. .. in your feeds and Free 
Choice . . . your livestock get 
the essential minerals and vita- 
mins they must have to produce 
and reproduce at their full bred- 
in potential. THEY GAIN FASTER 
. . . ATTAIN HIGHER HEALTH 
LEVELS QUICKER . . . and are 
permitted to assimilate and 
utilize their daily feed intake 
more completely. IT’S WHAT 


STICKS TO THE RIBS THAT 
COUNTS. 


“Pound for Pound . . . VIT-A-WAY 
DOES MORE — FASTER AND 
CHEAPER — because IT IS MORE! 
START NOW . . FEEDING 
-VIT-A-WAY TO YOUR LIVESTOCK 
*U. S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702 
See your local dealer ~ yar manufacturer 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. 


P.O. BOX 4311 * FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Ask Your 
Dealer for... 


LONGHORN 
SHEEP 


BRANDING FLUID 
READY-TO-USE 


_ FIVE COLORS 
Quick Drying — Less Smearing 
Economical — Lasts ALL Year 


A TEXAS PRODUCT 


Longhorn Paint Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


ANYONE CONNECTED with the 
livestock industry cannot but give 
some thought to the lamb feeding in- 
dustry as the fall season appears and 
its prospects for the coming feeding 
season. Following the relatively poor 
returns to lamb feeders earlier in the 
year, some concern has been expressed 
recently regarding the possibility of 
feeding profits in the coming feeding 
venture. 

Judging from reported activity pre- 
vailing in the replacement lamb mar- 
ket in late August and early Septem- 
ber, the major share of the nation’s 
lamb feeders are not overly concerned 
with the outcome of their operations 
as they move into their replacement 
buying. Either that or they are confi- 
dent of making money by finishing 
lambs in the coming months. 

Reports from most major lamb pro- 
ducing areas recently told of several 
thousand head of thin lambs chang- 
ing hands for either immediate or 
near-term delivery. Many of the sales 
and contracts reported at the outset 
of September were made for Septem- 
ber delivery. 

Whether or not profits will be real- 
ized is a matter of conjecture at this 


Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 


partment and the Foreign Agricultural 
Service under USDA. 

But the struggle has also been 
waged at the Cabinet level in both 
departments and Freeman is losing no 
chance to enhance Agriculture’s posi- 
tion in the field of overseas trade and 
distribution of U. S. farm com- 
modities. 

The government's plans for increas- 
ing the tourist business by urging for- 
eign travelers to visit the United 
States is causing widespread concern 
in the Plant Quarantine Division of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

An educational program plus tight- 
er inspection of airplanes and ships 
arriving here will be necessary if we 
are to keep down unwanted crop and 
livestock diseases and pests, says Dr. 
Ralph Sherman of ARS. 

We want the tourist business, but 
we do not want the bugs travelers 
might inadvertently bring with them 

In the opinion of John Baker, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, this 
nation has gone just about as far as 
it can go in providing farm credit to 
individual farm families. 

There may be a few minor areas 
for improvement, but Baker insists 
that the passage of the 1961 farm bill 
and federal housing act covered vir- 
tually all normal needs for farm bor- 
rowers. 


time. However, several market inter- 
ests are of the opinion that, unlike a 
year ago, Corn Belt lamb feeders will 
find profits awaiting them during 
their marketing operations in the fore 
part of 1962. 

This belief is based entirely on the 
relatively attractive prices at which 
lamb finishers were able to make their 
most recent purchases. The bulk of 
the replacement lambs reported sold 
or contracted ranged from $13 to 
$15, with the lion’s share of the trans- 
actions completed with a $13 front 
figure, mainly $13 to $13.50. Mar- 
ket interests believe that, with replace- 
ment costs ranging under the $15 
level, lamb feeding will be on the 
black side of the ledger when the bulk 
of these lambs move to market late in 
1961 and early in 1962. 

Naturally, it is impossible at this 
time to know the general level of the 
fat lamb market several months from 
now, but it is generally agreed that 
the market for the fat product will 
not get to a point where profits will 
be eliminated from lambs costing from 
$13 to $13.50 as replacements. 

Reviewing the events of a year ago 
as far as lamb finishers are concerned, 
it was noted that the bulk of the re- 
placements went into the finishing 
lots last fall from $15 to $17, mostly 
$15 to $16. At that time, the top 
for prime lambs at Chicago hovered 
around the $21 figure, with the aver- 
age level of prices close to the $18 
mark. By the time these lambs moved 
to market early in 1961, the top for 
prime lambs at Chicago had declined 
almost $4, with the daily tops early 
in the year ranging down in the $17 
column. 

With a decline of this size in the 
making while a good portion of the 
thin lambs were in the process of fat- 
tening, it can be readily seen why 
many Corn Belt interests had their 
operations show up in the red. 

Actually, developments in the fat 
lamb market at Chicago during the 
fore part of September were anything 
but optimistic. Price weakness which 
had been present since mid-August 
was continued into the first half of 
September, dropping the general level 
of prices to the lowest point since the 
outset of August. 

Top lambs slipped below the $19 
mark, the lowest point since July, 
after comparable kinds were at the 
$21 figure during the early part of 
August. 

Increased slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in federally inspected plants 
throughout the country accounted for 
the weak undertone of the market. 
Late August lamb slaughter set a 10- 
week high and ran more than seven 
percent ahead of a year earlier, the 
sharpest increase percentagewise since 
late June. 

Prior to the late August increase in 
sheep and lamb slaughter, July slaugh- 
ter data placed the monthly kill at 
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Sheep keep bloom 
through toughest 
show circuit! 


CHARLES BRINK, of Olathe, Kan- 
sas, feeds Albers Calf Manna because 
“it builds bloom and finish like no 
others-—gave me 14 champions in 15 
shows. Calf Manna gives ’em more 


vitality, better appetite.” Only 1/6 


pound of Calf Manna gets results 
like this for less than 2¢ a day. 


Dept. SG-101 

Albers Milling Company 
1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
or 5045 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


FREE — Please send me 36-page book: 
“Selecting, Fitting and Showing Sheep.” 
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Annual National 
Targhee Sheep Sale 


SATURDAY, OCT. 7 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Stud Rams, Stud Ewes 
Range Rams 

| Flock Registered and 
Foundation Ewes 
Commercial Ewes 


LARGEST OFFERING IN 
ASSOCIATION HISTORY 


TARGHEE SHEEP 


ORIGINAL BAG FLEECE 
DENSE SUPER STAPLE WOOL 
IDEAL CARCASS AND DRESSING YIELDS 
OPENFACED — POLLED 
FARM FLOCK AND RANGE ADAPTED 
| EXCELLENT MOTHERS 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 
| 


| U. S. TARGHEE 
| SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


| Gene Coombs, Secretary-Treasurer 
| Box 2513 Billings, Montana 
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1,125,830 head, the largest July total 
since 1957. This boosted the seven- 
month sheep and lamb kill to 8,711,- 
181 head, the largest for a compar- 
able seven-month period since 1947 
when more than nine million head 
were slaughtered during the first 
seven months of the year. 

A series of non-slaughtering kosher 
holidays which began shortly before 
the middle of September and were 
scheduled to be carried into the early 
part of October caused a narrowing 
of the price spread in steers at Chi- 
cago as the religious holidays caused 
periodic curtailment in the demand 
for the upper crust of steers which 
ordinarily go to satisfy orders for 
kosher-type cattle. 

After ranging in the $26 column 
for more than a month, top steers 
around the middle of September slip- 
ped below the $26 mark to under- 
mine the undertone in high choice 
and prime steers, while kinds grading 
average choice and below under 1,200 
pounds maintained recent levels. 

This trend of pushing well fin- 
ished steers grading high choice and 
better downward to such an extent 
that there is an overlapping of prices 
between the various grades and 
weights renewed the pattern which 
prevailed throughout most of the 
midsummer period when all grades 
of steers sold within a very narrow 
spread. 

Meanwhile, price trends in stock- 
ers and feeders showed no major 
changes in most areas as the fall buy- 
ing season moved toward the peak pe- 
riod in the movement of replacement 
cattle. Some sections reported activity 
not as brisk as that which prevailed 
during August, but overall price con- 
tinued much the same and remained 
above price levels of a year ago, much 
to the disappointment of Corn Belt 
cattle feeders who had visions of mak- 
ing their fall purchases at prices un- 
der those of last fall. If these ideas 
are to become a reality, some sharp 
downward price adjustments will have 
to be made almost immediately. 


There are those who are of the 
opinion that the fat cattle market 
may have a struggle during the fall 
months to hold on to price gains 
which were registered in August. If 
this proves to be the case and some 
weakness develops in the fat cattle 
market, it may provide the leverage 
cattle feeders need to work replace- 
ment costs lower. This would un- 
doubtedly take place in yearling re- 
placements only, since any fall weak- 
ness in the fat cattle market would 
not undermine the price trends in 
calves. 

According to most reports, a big 
share of the Corn Belt finishers had 
not committed themselves to any pur- 
chases of yearling steers by mid-Sep- 
tember. At the same time, contracts 
of yearlings were reported in only lim- 
ited volume in some of the larger pro- 
ducing areas. Thus, even with all of 
the replacement activity that took 
place in August, it appears that much 
of it is also being held for the peak 
period this fall. 

The scant activity in contracting of 
yearlings during the fore part of Sep- 
tember ranged from $24 to $25.50 
in some areas, mostly up from $24.75. 


While no appreciable downward 


price changes were noted in the hog 
market during the fore part of Sep- 
tember, the trade gave evidence of 
being top heavy as a weaker undertone 
was apparent at times. Seasonally 
lower prices are in prospect for the 
balance of the year, due to expected 
heavier hog numbers, but hog raisers 
consider themselves fortunate since 
the seasonal decline in prices will start 
with them on a comparatively high 
level. 

Because hog raisers did not increase 
production last spring to any substan- 
tial degree, the fall decline in prices 
is expected to be moderate, but of 
sufficient size to drop them during 
the final portion of 1961 to some- 
what under prices prevailing a year 
ago. 

The $19 figure was absent from 
the hog market at Chicago during the 
first half of September, the first time 
since mid-July that top hogs failed to 
reach the $19 price. Instead, top hogs 
hovered between $18.50 and $18.75. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM EXTENDED 


THE MEXICAN farm labor program 
was extended for two more years by 
members of a Senate-House confer- 
ence on September 15 in Washing- 
ton. A proposal by the Senate to raise 
the wages given to imported workers 
was defeated in the conference. 


The compromise version accepted 
by the conferees contains the follow- 
ing new provisions: 

Mexicans can be brought into the 
country to work only after “reason- 
able efforts have been made to attract 
domestic workers for such employ- 
ment at standard wages, standard 
hours of work, and working condi- 
tions comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers.” 

The defeated proposal would have 
provided that a Mexican would have 
to be paid at least 90 percent of the 
average wage in the state where em- 
ployed or 90 percent of the national 
farm average wage. 


Gene F. Wood of Laclede, Mis- 
souri, writes that he has sold a Cor- 
riedale stud ram to A. M. James of 
Austin, Texas, for $1,000. The rec- 
ord on this ram is excellent as he was 
a grand champion at the recent Mis- 
souri State Fair. Mr. Wood also sold 
a stud ewe, the champion of the Cen- 
tral District sale at Chillicothe in 
July. The ewe brought $450. 


“Look, Pop! No hands.” 


Highest Priced Ram in the Silver Anniversary Rambouillet 
Sale San Angelo, 1961. Sold for $1,050. Pierce ABC Pens 
also Sold for Highest Price — $390. 


For Sale Now 
SMOOTH RAM LAMBS 


REMEMBER, WOOL IS STILL YOUR BEST CROP 


Pierce RAMBOUILLETS Have Nine 
Certified Rams, Which Is More 
Than Ali Other RAMBOUILLET 

Breeders Combined in the 


United States 
The progeny test was carried on at the Sonora Experiment Station. 


(A certified ram is one certified by the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association for Register of Merit rams. He must have 
a required number of points in gaining ability, wool, style, head, 
horns, legs and face covering—all in one ram.) A certified ram is 
something to be proud of. 


We deliver all rams sold. We prefer that you select them—but 
we will select them for you and deliver them to your ranch for your 
inspection—guaranteed to suit you. If not, load back on same truck 
at no cost to you. 


P. S.—We have never had a load returned yet. 


MILES PIERCE V. PEERGE 


PHONE TE 7-5932 PHONE 392-2398 
ALPINE, TEXAS OZONA, TEXAS 


JAKE MILLER 


Phone 392-2598 
Ozona, Texas 
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What Is Your 


Sheep 


Ed's. Note The questions and an- 
swers in this feature of the magazine 
represent the findings of the follow- 
ing members of the sheep and wool 
staff of New Mexico State University 


Jack L. Ruttle, Sheep and Wool 
Marketing Specialist, Extension Ser- 
vice. 

J. R. Stauder, Sheep Specialist, Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mr. Ruttle writes that, “the answers 
are based on actual findings under 
range conditions, and are not just 
theory. The questions for the most 
part came up during some twenty-five 
years of sheep improvement work in 
New Mexico, and many came from 
sheep producers. Most of the figures 
and findings are now used as a basis 
for our selection program. The gains 


of Agriculture, 
Science: 
William D. McFadden, Wool Tech- 
nologist, Experiment Station. 
P. E. Neale, Animal Husbandman, 
Experiment Station. 


Engineering, and 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


NO GUN... 


like a family 


without a 
Savings 
Account 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 


a 
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that are being made using this pro- 
gram have resulted in some 53 per- 
cent of the New Mexico sheep popu- 
lation now being under a system of 
classification and selection. We figure 
a conservative estimate of value to 
New Mexico ranchers has been two 
million dollars per year in increased 
wool and lamb production.” 

We hope that you will enjoy this 
educational feature. 


1. Question: A flock of sheep has 
an average wool length of 2.5 inches 
and shears 4.25 pounds of clean wool. 
If the length of wool staple is in- 
creased to 3 inches, how much more 
clean wool will this flock produce on 
the average? 

Answer: Each plus or minus of 4 
inch in staple length of wool affects 
total clean wool production by ap- 
proximately 0.2 per clean pound. 
Therefore, increasing the length of 
the staple from 2.5 inches would in- 
crease clean wool weight by 0.8 
pound. 


2. Question: The average body 
weight of a range flock of ewes was 
increased 32 pounds. How many more 
pounds of clean wool does this repre- 
sent in production increase? 

Answer: Each plus or minus of 8 
pounds in body weight will on the 
average increase or decrease clean 
wool production by approximately 0.2 
clean pound. So, a 32-pound increase 
in body weight would increase clean 
wool weight by 0.8 pound. 


3. Question: A 200- pound ram 
and a 160-pound ram are raised un- 
der the same conditions and bred to 
uniform ewes. What would be the 
expected average difference in lamb 
weights between the offspring of each 
of these sires? 

Answer: Each pound of growth 
body weight difference between sires 
represents on the average .35 pound 
advantage to the offspring. There- 
fore, a difference of 40 pounds body 
weight between sires would represent 
a 14-pound expected difference be- 
tween the respective offspring at 
weaning time. 


4. Question: Under the same en- 
vironmental conditions what will be 
the expected difference in clean wool 
pounds produced between offspring 
sired by a ram that produces 8 pounds 
of clean wool and a ram that pro- 
duces 10 pounds of clean wool? 

Answer: A clean wool difference of 
1 pound between sires equals a 1/2 
pound difference between offspring 
on the average. Therefore, a differ- 
ence of 2 pounds of clean wool be- 
tween sires would equal a one-pound 
difference between offspring in the 
case in point. 


& 
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For Miss Mohair Contestants 
It Won't Be Long Now! 


MISS MOHAIR of 1962 will be one 
of the three lovely finalists chosen in 
early-August at the Annual Show and 
Sale of the Texas Angora Goat Rais- 
ers Association in Fredericksburg. 

The girls, Mary Harding Felts, 19, 
of San Saba; Nancy Friend, 18, of 
Ozona; and Joann West, 19, of Kerr- 


MARSCHALL HOLDS 


GOOD SUFFOLK SALE 


VICTOR MARSCHALL of Harper 
termed his registered Suffolk dispersal 
sale at the Community Center in 
Gatesville, September 16 a good sale. 
He said he was happy with the re- 
sults, considering the commercial 
sheep market, and that “everything 
went off smoothly.” 

Two stud rams sold for $160 and 
$120, an average of $140 per head, 
and eight ram lambs went for a total 
of $630, averaging $78.75 per head. 

Auctioneers Johnny Watkins and 
Earl Smith sold for Mr. Marschall 91 
bred ewes for a total of $4,432.50 
and an average of $48.70 per head. 
Twenty-six ewe lambs brought a to- 
tal of $1,070 and an average of 
$41.14. 

Some of the ram lambs brought 
prices up to $155, with some of the 
top ewes bringing up to $102.50 per 
head. 

Top buyers of the sale were Mor- 
riss and Sohl of Rocksprings and Al- 
pine. They purchased six rams, two 
of them studs, and twenty ewes, five 
of them ewe lambs. 

Boots Felton of the Red Top Ranch 
near Waco and Mrs. J. D. Harris of 


5. Question: Which is the most 
valuable ram for over-all production, 
one that weighs 200 pounds and 
shears 7 pounds of clean wool or one 
that weighs 180 pounds and shears 
10 pounds of clean wool? 

Answer: Based on Factors used in 
Questions 3 and 4, environment and 
other factors being equal, the follow- 
ing results may be expected: 


Ram No. Weight Pounds Clean 
Wool 
1 200 7 
2 180 10 
Difference 20 3 


Ram No. 1 with a weight advan- 
tage of 20 pounds will produce 7.0 
pounds more weaning lamb. Ram No. 
2 with a clean wool advantage of 3 
pounds will produce offspring with 
142 more pounds of clean wool than 
the offspring of Ram. No. 1. 

Offspring from Ram No. 1, at 20c 
per pound, will return $1.40 more 
than the offspring from Ram No. 2, 
when sold as lambs. Offspring from 
Ram No. 2 producing one and a half 
more clean wool at $1.30 per clean 
pound will return $1.95 more than 
the offspring from Ram No. 1. 

Ram No. 2, therefore, has more 
value for total production by 55c than 
Ram No. 1. 


ville, and their friends are campaign- 
ing vigorously. Votes for the contest- 
ants for the mohair crown are ac- 
quired by the girls through the sale 
of ballots at $1.00 each. The girl who 
receives the most votes will be named 
Miss Mohair-elect and will be 
crowned next August. 


Hempstead were the top buyers of 
bred ewes. 

Other buyers came from points all 
over the state, but the biggest bulk of 
the Marschall flock was purchased by 
persons from the Central Texas area. 
According to Mr. Marschall, “we had 
a nice crowd and plenty of buyers.” 


WOOL CONTEST IN 


NEW MEXICO 


THE NEW Mexico Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest for 1961 is now 
under way, according to State Contest 
Director, Mrs. H. M. Corn of Roswell. 
District competitions are being held 
in October and November in the New 


The money raised by the finalists 
and their friends will be used in the 
mohair promotion fund of the Texas 
Angora Goat Raisers Association. 

Ballots may be obtained from any 
of the three finalists, from the office 
of the Texas Angora Goat Raisers As- 
sociation in Uvalde, from the SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER magazine of- 
fice, and from various of the wool and 
mohair warehouses and individuals in 
the Angora goat areas of the state. 

Deadline for the balloting will be 
October 31. 


Mexico division of the home sewing 
contest for girls between the ages of 
13 and 21. Some 500 girls are ex- 
pected to compete in the event, which 
requires that all garments entered 
be made of 100 percent American 
loomed wool. 

The New Mexico contest is co- 
sponsored by the New Mexico Wool 
Growers, Inc., and the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the National Wool Growers 
\ssociation. Junior and senior win- 
ners will be chosen at the state finals 
for the contest on November 25 at 
the University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque. The two top New Mex- 
ico winners will travel to the national 
finals in Salt Lake City, Utah, next 
January with all their expenses paid. 
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AMPLE WATER A 


Select Adams Quality ac 
BLACK BULLDOG 
DURO DURABLE 


You are assured that your stock will always 
have an ample supply of water when you install 
ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS. Uniform thickness plus 
exclusive waterproofing treatment prevents leak- 
age. Top quality service for deep wells or heavy 
duty. All sizes. Insist on ADAMS PUMP LEATH- 
ERS at Hardware dealers or wholesale jobbers. 


C. F. ADAMS, Inc. 


420 So. Lake St. Fort Worth, Texas 


“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
For Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 
Its humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. 
time and animals. 

| Model No. 1 — Castrator, Docker and 
| Earmarker $15.00 
Model No. 2 — Castrator and Docker 
| Without Earmarker $12.50 
| See your dealer. If he does not have 
| it, order direct. We'll postpay it. 
| 


It saves your 


BATCHLER MFG. CO. 


Mineral Wells, Texas 


SAN ANGELO 


choose 


Your choice in West Texas... r 


eal Western 


hospitality in a homelike atmosphere. The CACTUS 


offers complete air conditioning . . 


. radio and 


television. Fine food and unexcelled service make the 


CACTUS San Angelo’s favorite hotel. 


x AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
ALABAMA TEXAS 
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HOTEL WASHINGTON... .. Washington Peco 
HOTEL BUCCANEER .. Galveston 
DIANA HOTEL GALVEZ ...Galveston 
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EBRASKA 
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By M. E. ENSMINGER 


IN THE everyday pursuits of modern 
agriculture, more and more chemicals 
that may be poisonous to animals are 
being used. 


Nitrate Poisoning 
(Oat Hay Poisoning, 
Corn Stalk Poisoning) 

Nitrate poisoning is not new, hav- 
ing been reported as early as 1850, 
and having occurred in semi-arid re- 
gions of this and other countries for 
years. However, excessive nitrate con- 
tent of feed plants, primarily due to 
more and higher nitrogen fertilization, 
is an increasingly important cause of 
poisoning in farm animals. 

When nitrate poisoning strikes, it 
can be both devastating and perplex- 
ing. Cattle, sheep, and horses are sus- 
ceptible, but especially cattle. 

Actually, the name “nitrate poison- 
ing” is a misnomer, for the nitrate 
form of nitrogen does not appear to 
cause the actual toxicity. During di- 
gestion, the nitrate is reduced to ni- 
trite, a far more toxic form (nitrites 
are 10 to 15 times more toxic than 


nitrates ). In cows and sheep, this con- 
version takes place in the rumen 
(paunch ); in horses in the caecum. 

The common sources of nitrate poi- 
soning are: 

1. The forages (the grains of 
plants do not appear to accumulate 
nitrate nitrogen) of most grain crops 
—oats, wheat, barley, rye, corn, and 
sorghum; sudangrass, and numerous 
weeds readily concentrate nitrogen un- 
der stress, e. g., drouth, insufficient 
sunlight, after being sprayed by weed 
killers, or following frost. Also, high 
soil nitrate nitrogen—as a result of 
heavy applications of nitrogen ferti- 
lizer, green manure crops, or barnyard 
manure—may boost the nitrate nitro- 
gen to dangerous levels in plants; and, 
for unknown reasons, sometimes ni- 
trate appears to be formed after for- 
age is stacked. 

2. Inorganic salts of nitrate or ni- 
trite, usually from agricultural chem- 
icals (including fertilizers) carelessly 
applied to fields or otherwise left 
where animals have access to them. 


Sometimes these chemicals are also 
mistakenly used in place of common 
salt, with disastrous losses. 

3. Pond or shallow well water into 
which heavy rains may wash in a 
high concentration of nitrate from 
(1) fertilizers from heavily fertilized 
fields, (2) feed lot drainage (as am- 
monium nitrate. ) 

The lethal dose of nitrate in plants 
varies with (1) the nutritional state, 
size and type of animal; and (2) the 
consumption of feeds other than ni- 
trate - containing material. However, 
any amount of nitrate nitrogen over 
0.5 percent of the total ration (mois- 
ture-free basis) is a potential source of 
trouble; at around 0.75 percent ni- 
trate content forages must be fed with 
caution and milk production will be 
lowered; and at 1.5 percent death will 
likely occur. 

Where there is reason to have sus- 
picion, the feed should be analyzed. 
A rapid qualitative field test is avail- 
able (test kits, along with sampling 
and testing directions, can be obtained 
from several commercial companies ), 
and may be used for spotting high-ni- 
trate samples, following which those 
of high concentration should be an- 
alyzed quantitatively in a chemistry 
laboratory. 


Nitrate - poisoned animals exhibit 
the following symptoms: accelerated 
respiration and pulse rate; diarrhea; 
frequent urination; loss of appetite; 
general weakness, trembling, and a 
staggering gait; frothing from the 
mouth; lowered milk production; abor- 
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tion; blue color of the mucus mem- 
branes, muzzle and udder due to lack 
of oxygen; and death in four and one- 
half to nine hours after eating lethal 
doses of nitrate. 

A rapid and accurate diagnosis of 
nitrate poisoning may be made by 
drawing and examining a venous 
(jugular) blood sample. Normal blood 
is red and becomes brighter on stand- 
ing. Brown-colored blood, due to the 
formation of methemoglobin, is char- 
acteristic of animals suffering from ni- 
trate poisoning; chemically, the nitrate 
oxidizes the ferrous hemoglobin (oxy- 
hemoglobin) to ferric hemoglobin 
(methemoglobin) which cannot trans- 
port oxygen. The methemoglobin 
turns blood brown in color. Death 
from nitrate poisoning, which may be 
compared to asphyxiation or strangu- 
lation, occurs when about three- 
fourths of the oxyhemoglobin (the 
oxygen carrier in the blood) has been 
converted to methemoglobin. 


The incidence of nitrate poisoning 
may be lowered by (1) feeding high 
levels of carbohydrate or energy feeds 
(grain or molasses) and vitamin A 
(massive quantities of vitamin A seem 
to offset the toxic effect of methemo- 
globin); (2) feeding limited amounts 
of high nitrate forage; (3) alternat- 
ing or mixing high and low nitrate 
forages; and (4) ensiling forages of 
known high nitrate content, since the 
fermentation reduces some of the ni- 
trates to gas. 


When making silage from high ni- 
trate forage, caution should be taken, 


PRO-MIN BLOCKS give 
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six balanced proteins, plus all the minerals and vitamins they 
need for complete nutrition. Fortified with antibiotics. Available 
with Phenothiazine for worm control. 


BOOK NOW! SAVE 
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Join the thrifty sheep and goat raisers all over this part of the country 
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“Can't you ever forget that 
you're a butcher?”’ 


because nitric oxide and nitrogen di- 
oxide gas, which is released as yellow- 
red fumes in the early stages of fer- 
mentation, may cause silo gas poison- 
ing of both humans and animals. 
After three to four weeks, the silage 
usually loses most of its nitrates and 
is safe to feed. 

A four percent solution of methy- 
lene blue Cin a five percent glucose so- 
lution or a 1.8 percent sodium sulfate 
solution), administered by a veteri- 
narian intravenously at the rate of 
100 cc. per 1,000 pounds live weight, 
is the prescribed treatment. 

Where nitrate troubles are suspect- 
ed, the stockman should consult the 
local veterinarian or county agent. 


Flushing Ewes and Sows 

Flushing is that practice of feeding 
thin ewes and sows more generously 
ten days to three weeks before breed- 
ing. This may be accomplished by 
grain feeding, or ewes may be turned 
on more lush pasture or range. 


Although it is not likely that all 
the benefits ascribed to flushing will 
be fully realized under all conditions, 
the general feeling persists that the 
practice will result in (1) more eggs 
being shed, (2) the females coming 
in heat more promptly, (3) more cer- 
tain and prompt conception — with 
the young arriving more nearly at the 
same time, and (4) a 15 to 20 per- 
cent increase in lamb and pig crops. 

Fat ewes and sows can best be con- 
ditioned for feeding by increasing the 
exercise. 


All Concentrate Rations 
For Fattening Cattle 

Low-roughage, high-energy rations 
for fattening cattle have become very 
popular in recent years. 

Until recently, it was assumed that 
hay (or other comparable roughage ) 
was essential for satisfactory perform- 
ance of feedlot cattle. But research, 
and practical feeding trials have now 
demonstrated that the roughage re- 
quirement may be met by that present 
in certain feeds normally considered 
cencentrates; and that such rations 
enable the feeder to market cattle on 
less feed—and in less time. 

Actually, the term “all-concentrate” 
is a misnomer, in that (1) the sup- 
plement may contain some roughage 
such as alfalfa meal, and (2) some 
concentrates (like barley) are fairly 
high in fiber. 

Here are the pertinent facts about 
all-concentrate rations for fattening 
cattle: 


1. Some “roughage” value is desir- 
able; either though (1) feeding fi- 
brous concentrates such as barley, or 
(2) providing a minimum of hay (or 
comparable roughage ). 

2. All-concentrate rations are bet- 
ter adapted to short than to long-feed- 
ing periods; some feeders and _ re- 
searchers report that cattle receiving 
all-concentrate rations longer than 
100 days frequently tire of the ration 
and/or develop ruminitis. 

3. The nutrient deficiencies of the 
concentrate — especially in minerals 
and vitamins—must be furnished in 
a suitable supplement. 

4. Relative feed costs will deter- 
mine primarily the practicality of all- 
concentrate rations versus the old, tra- 
ditional fattening rations with concen- 
trate-to-roughage rations ranging from 
30:70 to 70:30. Also, all-concentrate 
rations make for lower labor (because 
of increased automation in handling ) 
and storage costs than conventional ra- 
tions. Actually, the cattlemen can 
now formulate rations between the 
two extremes — from all-roughage to 
all-concentrate; and the wise manager 
will choose between the two, largely 
on the basis of comparative cost of 
gains. 


Vitamin A in Cattle 
Feedlot Rations 

Currently, many cattle feedlot trou- 
bles are being diagnosed as inadequacy 
of vitamin A. This appears to be espe- 
cially true (1) when high concentrate 
rations of barley. and milo are fed, 
(2) when feeds high in nitrates (ni- 
trites) are fed, and (3) when there 
is considerable stress such as when 
cattle are first moved into the feedlot 
or during extremely hot or cold 
weather. 

There is insufficient scientific in- 
formation upon which to make vita- 
min A recommendations for fattening 
cattle. However, based on_ practical 
observations and studies conducted 
by some feedlot consultants with large 
numbers, it is recommended that 20,- 
000 to 30,000 I. U. of vitamin A be 
added to the daily ration of each fat- 
tening animal. At current prices, the 
cost will not exceed one cent per head 
per day, which is cheap insurance. 


SANDERSON WOOL 
SELLS 


SANDERSON WOOL and Mohair 
Company of Sanderson sold 105,000 
pounds of the 200,000 pounds of fall 
wool offered at a sealed bid sale Sep- 
tember 19. 

Firm owner and manager, John T. 
Williams, said that prices were down 
from two to four cents per pound 
from sales of a month ago. He stated 
that “Shearing of fall wool has just 
started in this area,” that “there’s con- 
siderable tonnage yet to come in.” 

Prices at the sale ranged from 
42% cents to 50% cents per pound. 

Boston buyers and the tonnage pur- 
chased by each were: Stevens & Com- 
pany, 43,000 pounds; Colonial Wool 
Company, 9,300 pounds; Prouvost- 
LeFebvre Company, 8,000 pounds; 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company, 
7,000 pounds; Huntington Wool 
Company, 7,000 pounds; and Emery 
Wool Company, 6,000 pounds. 


Co. 
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—says Charles C. Corbin, Forest, Ohio 
As a young man Mr. Corbin stretched many 
miles of fence for others. When he bought 
his own farm he knew what kind to buy— 
Continental, becauseit goes up 
fast and is easy to splice,"’ adds Mr. Corbin. 
“And the semi-rigid Pioneer Knot helps keep 
it straight. But most of all | like Continental's 
long life and low upkeep.” The fence shown 
above was installed in 1920, another in 1922. 
And since 1932, Continental’s Pioneer and 
Champion Fence has been Flame-Sealed for 
even more protection against rust. See your 
Continental Dealer today! 


CONTINENTAL FENGE 


AGAINST RUST 
AND GUARANTEED! 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 
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CONTINENTAL 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION . KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Producers of: 15 Types of Farm Fence . . Posts . . Gates . . Barbed Wire . . Standard 
Styles of Galvanized Stee! Roofing and Siding . . Nails .. Staples .. Lawn Fence .. Welded 
Wire (Reinforcement—Galvanized) . . Wire Products. 
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The More 
THEY DRINK 
More | 
YOU MAKE! 
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Mode! 2AC 
RITCHIE 
WATERER 


GIVE 'EM ALL THE FRESH WATER 
THEY'LL DRINK ... WITH THRIFTY 


RITCHIE WATERERS. 


® Economical and Sate ©@ No Winter Freeze-Ups 
© Rugged, Galvanized, all-Stee! © Work 24 Hours A Day | 
© Time-Tested Heating Units © Large All-Brass Valves | 
Non-Syphoning © Completely Automatic 
Give your sheep, goats and livestock all the 
fresh, clean water they'll drink . then watch 
their feed efficiency and production go up! 
Guaranteed Ritchie Waterers induce them to 
drink more because Ritchie provides water 
the way they like it — cool in summer and 
warmed in winter — automatically! They can't 
drink a Ritchie dry. 16 models for all your 
livestock and poultry watering needs. Let 
Ritchie help you plan a modern, chore-saving 
watering setup. They've specialized in it for 
over 40 years. Preferred by top livestock men 
everywhere. No obligation. Just mail coupon. 
24 PAGE BOOK 


Livestock Watering 


~.. The Lifestream of Production” | 


Written by Jack Sampier, noted editor of | 
National Live Stock Producer. ‘The most 
authentic booklet on automatic livestock 


Just mail coupon. No obligation 
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H GUN 


Automatic outfit saves time, 
money. Set for doses from Y2 \ 
to 2 fl. oz. Ideal for Phenothi- 
azine drenches. One shot 

treatment for sheep, cattle % f 
AT DEALERS or $29.50 (plus $1 postage) from: @& 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Complete catalog on request. 


watering ever offered.” Valuable reading | 
for every farmer. Photos, water tables, etc | | 
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The 


Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


WEST TEXAS cattle prices remained 
very strong through September. If any- 
thing, they gained a little ground. By 
the end of the month buyers were esti- 
mating that 75 to 80 percent of the 
feeder calves were either gone or un- 
der contract. 

Most people, for that reason, ex- 
pected a lighter run for the late-Sep- 
tember feeder calf sale in San Angelo. 
Instead, it turned out to be the biggest 
run of the year, larger than the earlier 
two combined. Prices were higher 
than a tree, too. The 3,422 head 
averaged $123 per head. 

Best selling items were the good 
heifer calves, particularly the Angus, 
which went to stockmen wanting to 
keep them as herd replacements. Sev- 
eral top strings of Angus heifer calves 
sold at 30 cents a pound or more and 
figured out to around $150 to $155 
per head. Some of the better Hereford 
heifers also sold for replacements in- 
stead of for feeders. 

Declared one San Angelo order 
buyer who was unable to buy any cat- 
tle at the limits given him by his 
Midwestern customers: “There’s more 
enthusiasm here today than you'll 
find anywhere else in the United 
States.” 

The champion steer calves of both 
Hereford and Angus breeds brought 
the same price, $27.50 cwt. Cecil 
Meador of Eldorado had the Here- 
fords, 40 head weighing 529 pounds. 
M. D. Bryant of San Angelo had the 
Angus, 20 weighing 500. Champion 
Angus heifers were sold by Boze 
Hartgrove of Big Lake for $31 cwt., 
weight 498 pounds. Meador’s cham- 
pion Hereford heifers, 485 pounds, 
sold for $25.20. 

In the country, buyers were eagerly 
searching out the scattered bunches of 
unsold calves. Good Angus steer 
calves were selling without much 
trouble at up to 27 cents a pound, 
Herefords 26. As has been the case 
all season, buyers preferred the light- 
er cattle. But now they were becom- 
ing much less finicky about heavy 
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calves. Where they were cutting out 
the over-500s six weeks ago, they 
were taking them in September. 

One string of 350 Hereford steer 
calves on one of the larger West Texas 
ranches brought 29 cents a pound at 
mid-month. They had never been de- 
horned, and they were expected to 
weigh in the neighborhood of 400 
pounds. The ranch had received calls 
from all over the country about these 
calves. This was an indication of the 
strong demand for calves, especially 
in big strings. 

Harry Holt, Abilene ranchman and 
newsman, said the Abilene-area calves 
sold almost overnight, once the move- 
ment got started. That’s still mostly a 
Hereford country, and the good steers 
averaged 26 cents a pound, he said. 
Heifers went mostly at 24. Most will 
be delivered in October. They have 
had a good summer and will tend to 
be heavy. 

Because of the high prices on 
calves, some buyers were swinging 
more to yearling cattle. The purchase 
prices on these seemed to be more 
nearly in line with fat-cattle prices. 
For instance, Hubert Chance of San 
Angelo bought 240 choice Angus and 
Hereford yearlings in San Angelo for 
23 cents a pound. 

One factor helping boost the calf 
market was the very favorable outlook 
for wheat grazing on the high plains. 
Although it was still too early to turn 
in, the early-season prospects around 
Amarillo looked very good, said Crock- 
ett Kehoe, Amarillo cattle buyer. Sub- 
soil moisture was excellent. A little 
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more rain a bit later in the season 
would almost assure wheat grazing. 


With most of the country favored 
by good rains, many stockmen have 
bought cattle to winter on grass, too. 
For this purpose they usually take the 
lightest cattle they can get. But by 
removing these lightweights from the 
market, they make feeder buyers bid 
heavier on the calves of more weight. 


Many Midwestern feeders have 
continued to resist the strong West 
Texas prices. So have some West Tex- 
as feeders. The several big feedlots 
in the Pecos Valley were still far short 
of their usual fall numbers late in 
September. As one operator said, re- 
placement cattle were priced so high 
that there was no possible way to fig- 
ure a “pencil profit” on the basis of 
existing prices being paid for fat 
cattle. 

He said any feeder buying at West 
Texas market levels was buying him- 
self a sure loss. 

It wasn’t hard to see his point. Fat 
cattle on Texas markets were selling 
from 22 to 24 cents a pound, most 
of them in the general area of 23 
cents. It would take extra-cheap feed 
to overcome the difference, and feed 
isn’t cheap this year. 

A typical San Angelo cattle market 
report: Stocker steer calves weighing 
275 to 400 pounds sold at $27 to 
$31.50 cwt.; weights 400 to 500 
pounds, $25.50 to $28.50; stocker 
steer yearlings weighing 500 to 600 
pounds, $23 to $26.50; weights 650 
to 850 pounds, $21.50 to $23; plain 
kinds, $20 to $22.50; choice year- 
ling heifers, $20 to $27.50; light- 
weights, $22 to $28; medium to plain, 
$18 to $22; heiferettes to $21; utility 
and cutter cows, $14.50 to $16.50; 
canners, $9 to $14; slaughter bulls, 
$16 to $20; cows and calves, $140 to 
$250 per pair. 

* 

A well known Snyder cattleman, 
Harrie Winston, had some sharp com- 
ments about the market experts who 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. ARTHUR REAL 


MRS. ARTHUR REAL, 86, died in a San An- 
tonio hospital, September 15 after a long ill- 
ness. Mrs. Real was born in England and came 
to Kerr County, Texas, with her parents, the 
late Mr. and Mrs. John Williams. The family 
lived in the Turtle Creek Community. She 
married the late Arthur Real and the couple 
operated the ranch which was settled by his 
father, the late Caspar Real, before the Civil 
War. About 35 years ago Mr. and Mrs. Real 
moved to San Antonio to make their home and 
their son, Caspar Real, managed the ranch. 
After the death of both her husband and son, 
Mrs. Real managed the Kerr County ranch. 
Survivi are two granddaughters, Mrs. Ray 
Boster, San Angelo, and Mrs. Dennis Niel, who 
is with her husband, Lt. Col. Niel, in Heidel- 
berg, Germany; also eight great-grandchildren 
and several nieces and nephews. 


ROBERT C. SLOAN 


ROBERT C. SLOAN, 95, prominent Hill Coun- 
try ranchman, banker, and civic leader, died 
September 14 at his home in San Saba. 

Born December 19, 1865, Mr. Sloan was the 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. John E. Sloan, 
pioneer settiers in Menard County. At the age 
of 18, he and five other men left the Hill 
Country on a cattle drive in search of grass 
with 1,500 head of cattle. The group reached 
Globe, Arizona, a year later with about half 
the number of cattle they had started with. 

Mr. Sloan started in the ranching business 
in the Gila River area of Arizona. He married 
Miss Daisy Oldfield of Globe on September |, 

904, in El Paso, and the couple celebrated 
its 50th wedding anniversary in 1954 

Shortly after their marriage, the Sloans 
moved back to Texas, and their home has been 
in San Saba since 1905. Mr. Sloan was one of 
the founders of the First National Bank of 


San Saba, and at the time of his death, he was 
a director of the City National Bank. 

Mr. Sloan and a son, Robert, operated the 
Sloan Ranch near San Saba, a ranch which was 
established over eighty years ago. Mr. Sloan 
was instrumental in bringing two railroads to 
the areas in which he lived. One railroad he 
helped secure was in Arizona, and the other 
was at San Saba. 

Survivors include his wife; three sons, Robert 
O. Sloan of San Saba, Dr. John Sloan of Cor- 
pus Christi, and Paul Sloan of Powell; six 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


JOHN C. BARRON 


JOHN CALEB BARRON, 65, Tom Green County 
ranchman, died in St. John’s Hospital, San An- 
gelo, September 13, after a long illness. Mr. 
arron was born in Robert Lee, Texas, in 1895. 
He was a son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Caleb 
Barron who ranched in Tom Green County. In 
1917 he married Miss Ruby Hudson, who sur- 
vives him. The couple lived on a ranch near 
San Angelo. Mr. Barron and his son, John C. 
Barron, Jr., ran Rambouillets and Hereford cat- 
tle. Other survivors are two daughters, Mrs. 
Jerry Dusek of Vancourt and Mrs. Russell 
Green of Blanco; one sister, Mrs. Oscar Mims; 
two brothers, Jim Barron and Walter Barron, 
both of San Angelo; also four grandchildren. 


STUART HABY 


STUART WILLIAM HABY, Hill Country ranch- 
man, died at his home in Utopia, Texas, on 
September 18, after suffering a heart attack. 
Mr. Haby was born in Bandera County in 1905, 
a son of the late Henry and Martha Hale Haby. 
In 1927 he married Miss Mary Jaeckle in San 
Antonio. He had ranched in the Utopia com- 
munity about 30 years. Surviving are his wife; 
a daughter, Mrs. O. W. Canion; a son, Stuart 
J. Haby; a brother, R. J. Haby, all of San 
Antonio; also four grandchildren. 
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last year predicted much lower feeder 
cattle prices this fall. 

“If they could figure some way to 
round up all these smart fellows who 
claim to be able to predict the market 
12 months ahead, and cut their 
throats, the cattle business would be 
better off,” he declared. 

He said some ranchmen took the 
dire predictions to heart and contract- 
ed their calves early to be safe. The 
calf market went up instead of down, 
and these ranchmen lost. 

* * * 

A famous old herd of registered 
Anxiety Fourth Herefords passed into 
history in September. The herd of the 
late Rexie Cauble of Big Spring was 
dispersed at one of the highest-priced 
auctions ever seen in this part of the 
country. 

Thirty-nine pairs of cows and 
calves averaged $547. Ten young 
heifers averaged $356.50 and seven 
dry cows $231. 

Buyers were exceptionally eager to 
acquire some of the straightbred cat- 
tle which went back to more than 50 
vears of Cauble breeding. Even an 
11-year-old cow with just one eye 
sold for $365. She had a calf at side. 
The prices were remarkable in view 
of the fact that the cattle still showed 
the effects of the long drouth and 
were in only fair condition. 

* * 

Although not good by any stretch 
of imagination, the sheep market dur- 
ing September was better than it had 
been through most of the summer sea- 
son. With 75 or 80 percent of the 
West Texas lambs gone, buyers were 
having to hunt to find sizable strings 
of lambs any more. 


Good whiteface mutton feeder 
lambs were selling at 122 to as much 
as 13 cents a pound. Blackface lambs 
of the same general type were 13 to 
1342. During August and September 
a nice demand had built up for 
straight ewe lambs. Most ranchmen 
were hanging onto these. Where some 
straight ewe lambs could be found, 
the whitefaces were bringing 132 
without much difficulty. 

As for fat lambs, not many of the 
good kind were still around. A few of 
the really choice kind out of feedlots 
or off of good country would bring 
15 cents. Most of the fat lambs, how- 


TULLOS LIKES 
DEBOUILLETS 


BILL TULLOS of Arden, west of San 
Angelo, is one of the Texas ranchmen 
who participated in the buying at the 
A. D. Jones Estate sale, September 7. 
He says that he has been very favor- 
ably impressed by Debouillet sheep, 
especially with the wool they produce. 

In late August he sold his lambs 
at $14.90 per hundred weight after 
shearing and feeding them a month 
or so. They weighed 8142 pounds 
and the wool paid for the extra feed, 
he said. 


It is reported that the old C. L. 
Green Mills at Winters is now back 
in operation but under the owner- 
ship of a new firm, Alderman and 
Coves Milling and Grain Company. 
The remodeled mill now has in ex- 
cess of 150 tons of mixed feed ca- 
pacity per day, a push-button-type op- 
eration. 


ever, were the in-between kind at 14 
to 14% cents. Some cheater kinds 
would bring 1342 cents and up. 
Good breeding ewes of desirable 
ages wercn’t being offered in quantity. 
Here and there some good solid-mouth 
ewes were selling around $8 to $8.50 
per head. Believing old ewes to be 
the best bargain on the market, many 
stockmen were buying these and put- 
ting them on good pasture or field 
grazing, hoping to squeeze out one 
more winter and one more lamb. 
They reasoned that next spring’s wool 


clip would almost pay for the ewe, 
and the lamb plus the ewe’s own sal- 
vage value would be mostly profit. 

A typical September market report: 

Old ewes sold at $4.75 to $5.50 
cwt.; old bucks, $5 to $5.50; fat 
lambs, $14 to $15.25; fat clipped 
lambs, $14 to $15; whiteface feeder 
lambs, $12.50 to $14; blackface 
feeder lambs, $12.50 to $13.50; fat 
yearling muttons, $11 to $12.50; 
aged muttons, $5 to $6.50; yearling 
ewes, $8 to $11 per head; solid-mouth 
ewes, $6 to $9 per head. 
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HOW TO 
BUILD HEALTH 
AND PROFITS 


IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Program — combining 
good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and Cyanamid 
vaccines — leads to more profitable returns at every stage 


Disease is the biggest single 
risk to a successful sheep and 
lamb operation. It can hit hard 
at any time, wipe out profits. 

That’s the reason you should 
choose a systematic program 
geared to keeping disease out of 
herds at every stage. 

Such a program starts with 
good management and sanita- 
tion practices. It follows up 
with proper feeding at all 
stages. It continues with the 
maintenance of a routine vac- 
cination schedule. 

All of these steps are in- 
cluded in the Cyanamid Coordi- 


2. Keep ewes and lambs thriving. 
After lambing, continue to keep range 
ewes and lambs on a salt supplement 
that contains AUREOMYCIN. This keeps 
ewes healthy, better able to support 
their lambs, also guards the health 
of lambs and increases their gains. 


nated Feed-Health Program for 
sheep and lambs described e- 
low. This program is sound, 
practical, easy-to-follow, money- 
making! 

Ask your feedman for a spe- 
cial folder that describes, in 
detail, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program for sheep and 
lambs. If he doesn’t have one, 
write direct to American Cyan- 
amid Company, Agricultural 
Division, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey.®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


> 


3. Creep feed AUREOMYCIN for early 
marketing. Put lambs on creep feeds 
containing 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton. This keeps them healthy, 
gaining up to 20% more on less feed. 
You wean more uniform lambs ready 
for an early market. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent costly diseases. Consult your veterinarian. Set up a vac- 
cination program for those diseases troublesome in your area. Use these Cyan- 
amid products: Blackleg Bacterin; Bluetongue Vaccine; CARBOZO0O® to prevent 
anthrax; Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red water disease. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


1. Protect breeding herd. Give preg- 
nant ewes a salt supplement that sup- 
plies 80 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per ewe 
daily. 30 to 60 days before lambing, 
change to a fortified grain supplement 
that supplies same amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN. These feeds help prevent vib- 
rionic abortions, keep ewes stronger, 
healthier, reduce lamb losses. 


4. Save feed in the feedlot. Give feed- 
lot animals a feed that contains 20 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. AUREO- 
MYCIN reduces the reactions to 
stresses, and protects lambs against 
enterotoxemia. Lambs go on full feed 
quicker — gain faster at less cost. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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Take Advantage Of The 
Increase In Dollars Per 
Acre Net Income Produced 
By Better Sheep 


RAMBOUILLETS 


produce MORE pounds of better quality lambs— 
MORE POUNDS of better quality wool— 


MORE NET INCOME! 


See the registered Rambouillet breeders — attend the sales 
or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders. 


Sheep Breeders Assn. 
2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 


In Fencing and Ranch Supplies 


WOLF PROOF FENCING 
1035 - 12 - 14% ga., per mile 
This is a first quality product and is made in the U 


GALV. SMOOTH WIRE 


TWISTED CABLE — 80 rod roll...........ce 9.19 
BARB WIRE — 2 pt., Roll.............. 8.69 
LIFETIME STEEL GATES — 12 ft. 52” high 26.25 

35.95 


CAN’TSAG GATES — 12 ft., 5 ica unpainted 15,75 
14 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 16,50 
16 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 17,25 


ROUGH FENCING LUMBER — Yellow Pine 


Per Lineal Foot 6c 
Complete stocks of Lumber, Hardware, Paints, Fence Staples 
CREOSOTED POSTS—Pressure treated, 6’, each A9c 

RED BARN PAINT — per aal........ccccccccccccccscceeees 2.95 


FOR GOOD BUYS IN ALL FARM AND RANCH SUPPLIES, 
VISIT OR CALL WM. CAMERON & CO. 


SAN ANGELO 
Phone 655-4143 


ASK ABOUT OUR I. E. H. HOME PLAN 


Wm. Cameron & Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 


$185. 


SONORA 
Phone 22681 


SHEEP AND Goat RaAIsER 


Many Firms Charged in 
Lamb Price Manipulations 


SEVEN MEAT packing firms, three 
nation-wide food store chains, and 
two lamb dealers were charged in 
formal complaints by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
possible manipulation and price con- 
trol setting of lamb on September 14 
in Washington, D. C. 

The charges in violation of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act which 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman declared to be “gravely seri- 
ous” will, if proven correct, explain 
to some extent the reason why lamb 
prices have not reacted to marketing 
conditions during the past several 
years. 


Sheep raisers have been worried 
about the lamb price situation for 
some time. Secretary Freeman prom- 
ised that lamb marketing practices 
will continue to be investigated and 
that additional complains will be is- 
sued if conditions warrant them. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
conduct a hearing at Craig, Colorado, 
scheduled to begin November 14, at 
which time the charges will be sub- 
ject to proof. However, the parties 
charged in the complaints may waive 
hearings by either failing to answer 
the compiaint or by admitting the 
charges. 

The Agriculture Department can 
order an immediate stop to such price 
fixing if the violations are admitted 
or proven. 

The firms and individuals named 
in the complaints included: James 
Allen & Sons of San Francisco, Ar- 
mour & Company, Rath Packing Com- 
pany, Goldring Packing Company of 
Los Angeles; John Morrell & Com- 
pany, Wilson & Company, Swift & 
Company, American Stores Company, 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Safeway Stores, and lamb deal- 
ers Dwight L. Heath of Lamar, Colo- 
rado, and Perry Holley of Ogden, 
Utah. 

Charged with failing to conduct 
their lamb buying independently and 
in competition with one another were 
James Allen & Sons, Armour, Gold- 
ring, Rath, Swift, Wilson, American 
Stores, Heath, and Holley. The same 
firms and individuals were accused of 
failing to compete against each other 
by previous arrangements or agree- 
ments in buying lambs in certain 
sheep producing parts of the country. 

In reference to the above, the com- 
plaint read: “These courses of action 
were followed with the purpose or 
with the effect of manipulating or 
controlling lamb prices and _ restrict- 
ing competition in lamb buying.” 

Lamb purchases made by A. & P. 
stores from packers Armour, Morrell, 
Rath, Swift, and Wilson, and those 
made by Safeway from Armour, Gold- 
ring, Swift, and Wilson, brought ac- 
cusations against three alleged prac- 
tices by the parties concerned. These 
practices, said to have the effect of 
manipulating or controlling lamb 
prices, were cited in the complaints 
as follows: 

1. All or most share in furnishing 
the chain’s total requirements. 

2. All or most packers sell the 


lamb to the chains at the same prices. 

3. The packers commit themselves 
to sell the chains specific amounts of 
dressed lamb at the same price, prior 
to the time the packers buy lamb to 
fulfill their future commitments. 

Several of the parties named in the 
complaints have issued statements on 
the charges. 

Wilson & Company in Chicago is- 
sued a statement soon after the com- 
plaints were read. It said, “at no time 
has it ever participated in any action 
which has in any way restrained com- 
petition or attempted to control 
prices.” 

Swift & Company in a news release 
from Chicago stated that, “Secretary 
Freeman’s accusations are highly mis- 
leading and damaging to the entire 
sheep and lamb industry. These 
charges completely ignore the funda- 
mental economics which underlie the 
basic problems besetting the industry. 
We will vigorously oppose these un- 
warranted charges at the proper 
time.” 


NEW MEXICO RANCH 
SOLD BY STATE 


AT THE request of the Arco Corpor- 
ation, 22,257 acres of state lease land 
in the M. R. Anderson Estate Ranch 
near Lovington, New Mexico, were 
offered for sale by the state land of- 
fice in August. The Arco Corporation 
paid $60 per acre for 160 acres of 
the land, which quarter section was 
unimproved. Joe Haymes of Santa Fe 
acted as agent for the corporation. 
R. B. Boggess of Friona, Texas, 
bought a quarter section at $89 per 
acre and a half section at $71. Im- 
provements on each tract were valued 
at $433. 

The land was divided into 13 
tracts and Mrs. Mattie Mae Anderson 
Price, executrix of the M. R. Ander- 
son Estate, a daughter of the founder 
of the ranch, purchased all of the 
22,257 acres, with the exception of 
the 640 acres mentioned above for a 
total of $646,603. The estate paid 
$45.50 per acre for 9,676 acres; 
$27.50 for 951 acres; and $18.25 
for 7,670, and $7.50 to $21.25 per 
acre for tracts of 80 to 650 acres. 
The land was being leased at 10 to 14 
cents per acre. Under provisions of 
the sale, buyers pay five percent of 
the sale price down, plus value of the 
improvements, and four percent in- 
terest on the 30-year note. 


GOOD RAINS 


MUCH OF the Hill Country and the 
Edwards Plateau region of Texas had 
good rains as a result of the Septem- 
ber 10 to 12 hurricane Carla. Fred- 
ericksburg and Goldthwaite reported 
from five to six inches. Most other 
areas had lesser measurements. The 
western part of Texas and most of 
New Mexico report good range condi- 
tions and average to exceptional mois- 
ture conditions. 

Earlier in the month copius rains 
fell in Central West Texas and many 
other areas of the state. 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
LAWRENCE C. PATTERSON, SEC’Y. 
121 NORTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 
VERN HOWEY 
800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 
L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 
OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, M.O 
TEXAS CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


CRETARY—E. BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 


OUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


JULES R. GIPSON 


JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 


E. DEAN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 


H. NOELKE, ESTATE 


SHEFFIELD, 


C. F. SCHWEERS 


HONDO, TEXAS 


oO. D. STRIEGLER 


ALT GAP, TEXA 


DEBOUILLE T 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


O. HERRING | & SON 
DGAR & DA 
TALPA, TEXAS 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


FOSTER PRICE 

STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
A. N. RAWLINGS AND 
JOE RAWLINGS 


BRONTE, TEXAS 


MRS. DEL RENFROE 


OX 703, MARFA, TEXAS 


M. P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 
M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 


H. H. Stephenson 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXAS 


DONALD BRADFORD 


MENARD, TEXAS 


CHRIS BERGER 


SONORA, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


HONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 


G. A, GLIMP & SON 


OUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 


ARTHUR R. JEWELL 
IDLE EASE FARMS 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 


H.C. & G. H. JOHANSON 


BRADY 


JOE LeM 


GOLDTH TEXAS 


DAVID WATTERS 
MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 


A. C. LINDEMAN & SONS 
BLANCO, TEXA\ 


DORSET 
DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


JACK and TOM ZALOUDEK 
KREMLIN, OKLAHOMA 


LEONARD STEWARD 


RENOLA, KANSA’ 


POLLED DORSET 
M. FLOYD AMES 


AMORITA, OKLAHOMA 


Breeders Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 

1ST — TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 

2ND—TO BE 5 eats AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
EFFORT 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST fran, COST OF ANY METHOD. 


COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BA 


HAMPSHIRE 
HARRISON DAVIS 


DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
GEORGE A. DUNGAN 

1217 EAST 2nd 

CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 


TROY GILBERT 
ROUTE 2, ELECTRA, TEXAS 
PHONE 7395 
Ww. R. NOL 
TELEPHONE 5098 
ROUTE 1, ROTAN, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE | E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXA 


MONTADALE 
AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Sec’y 
STATE MCOLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


H. C. BESUDEN 


WINCHESTER, KY. 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


PHONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 


BENNIE W. EDWARDS 
ROUTE 3, PHONE NELMS-3203 
O'DONNELL, TEXAS 


WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 


HILLSTEAD Farm Southdowns 
TE 3, BOX 263, PH. HI-2-7983 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


DURON HOWARD 
MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 
BOBBY PENNY 
BOX 364, PHONE PL 4-5066 
WINTERS, TEXAS 


AL PORTER 


BOX 685, SOCORRO, N. M. 
AIME FRANK REAL 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


R. L. STEEN & SON 


BOX 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


TROSPER BROTHERS 
STAR ROUTE, HIGGINS, TEXAS 


JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FA 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 
ATHENIA FARM, Geo. Athens 


1118 Ruea St., Grand Prairie, Texas 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


H. L. BERRY & SON 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
BRADFORD SUFFOLK RANCH 
Vv. C. BRADFORD 
BOX 295 GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
E. G. BRANCH 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


COX & McADAMS 


CELINA, TEXAS 
Ss. JOHN W. CURRY 
. 0. BOX 769, PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS 
HESTER, TEXAS 
WILLIAM and JESSE Q. 
(BUBBA) FOSTER 


ROUTE 3, HICO, TEXA 
C. W. HUNTER and 
C. W. HUNTER, JR. 

BOX 66, BLANCO, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 

BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 
GLYNN SANDERS & SON 


OX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 


LONNIE SCHMITT 


BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


REGISTERED 
QUARTER HORSES 
ALVIE 


OX 7 PHONE 82084 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


L. P. ABERNATHY 
Phone HUdson 3-2552 
MILLERSVIEW, TEXAS 


FRANK W. ANDERSON 


BOX 149, RT. 1, ROUND ROCK, TEX. 


DONALD AYCOCK & SON 
F. M. *BIERSCHWALE & & SON 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


ORAN W. BIGBY 


ROUTE 1, BALLINGER, TEXAS 


MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP 

COMPANY 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


FLYING H RANCH 
STATE UNIV. GRADED 
FLYING H, NEW MEXICO 


MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 


MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 


PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
L. F. on CLINTON HODGES 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


ROBERT A. HUCKABY 


BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
LAMAR ITZ 


HARPER, TEXAS 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK co. 
9 EAST CONC 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 


ZONA, TEXAS 


T. A. KINCAID 


OZONA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 


EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 
607 SAN ANGELO NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


MALONE MITCHELL, JR. 


SANDERSON, TEXAS 


“HAL” NOELKE 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

ROBERT W. PATTESON 

and J. LEE ENSO 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 


V. 1. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 


PORTER BROTHERS 


BOX 425, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


HIRAM PRICE & SONS 


EDEN, TEXAS 


MILROY POWELL 


EDEN, TEXAS 

LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 

THOMAS & FRED ROSE 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 

R. O. SHEFFIELD and 

RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


A. FRANK TILLMAN 


MPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 


OvEY ALIAFERRO 
Louis TONGATE & SONS 


BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 


WITTENBURG co. 
OX 617, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
PHONE, MURDOCK 
L. Ww. & ODUS WITTENBURG 
. BOX 864, DEL RIO, TEXAS 
OREN “A. WRIGHT 


GREENWOOD, IND 


B. J. YORK 


TEL. SY-83460, NOLAN, TEXAS 
TEL. HI-33225, SNYDER, TEXAS 


ANGORA 


H. s. BONN 


OX 232 — TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 


BARKSDALE, TEXAS 


MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


COPPER HILL FARM 
MRS. ANNE W. KRAUSSE 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
COL. V. Z. CORNELIUS 
BOX 683, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


AUTHUR DA 


ON CAN Ag SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 
7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBU RG, TEXAS 
E. BELING 
— 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
WALKER | EPPERSON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


W. FISHER 
COPPERAS COVE, TEXAS 
TELEPHONE KI-73253 


B. W. FUCHS 


CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
HS 


H. T. FUC 


CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 


GARDNER & HOLLAND 


Ruff 
ROOSEVELT RT., “JUNCTION, TEXAS 


Cc. H. GODBOLD 


LEAKEY 


HILMAR F. ‘GUENTHER 
ROUTE 2, BOX 719 
NEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS 


CLAUDE HABY 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


W. S. HALL 


HARPER, TEXAS 


HOWARD G. 


BANDERA, TEXAS 


ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 


BOX 85, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


R. W. KOTHMANN & SON 


HOME, TEXAS 
ACKEY 


TEL. HI-2292, JUNCTION, TEXAS 
Cc. A. MORRISS 


HERBIE. OEHLER “SONS 


HARPER, 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
W. T. ORRELL 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


LESLIE PEPPER 


E 
X 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 
SS 


sO 
KELLY H. SCHMIDT 
SCHUSTER CIRCLE X RANCH 


AUSTIN 4, TEXAS 


ROUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


M. D. TAYLOR 


VANCE RT., BARKSDALE, TEXAS 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEX. 


A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 


ROUTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN &.. CLASSEN (Originator) 


SAN TANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


0 Mi. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 
607 SAN ANGELO NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 
SCHMIDT HEREFORD RANCH 


MASON, TEXA 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


1, BURKETT, 
TIONAL 4-242 


RUSHING SHEFFIELD 
MILES NORTH OF 
SAN ANGELO. ON HIGHWAY 87 
PHONE 221862 


Registered POLLED HEREFORD 
GEORGE AND EVA COOPER 


OX 791, PERRYTON, TEXAS 


CHAROLAIS AND CHAROLAIS- 
CROSS’ _ Herd Sire: Arquito 906 
W. S. Orr 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 2 
iz 
JOE B 
HIGHWAY 87 — 612 MILES Pa 
H. R. SITES & SON 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
CECIL SPRINGER 
| 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
GOLDEN ACRES FARM 
GENE HICKS AND W. F. HAFER e 
_ 
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PHENO-DRENCH 
Crammes Phensthiasine Per Ove? 
A Powerful Antheimintic 
for Safely Removing ~ 
Parasites in 


For the Control of 
Stomach worms, Hookworms, 
Nodular worms, Bankrupt 
worms and Large- 
mouthed Bowel 

worms in Sheep, 

Goats and 

Swine 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS TRADEMARK 


321 E. COMMERCE ST. 
FERD STAFFEL COMPANY texas 


and Statfel’s is too!” 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
properly formulated 


is the world’s most 
effective anthelmintic. ial 


 STAFREL'S 


RED EYE REED of Rocksprings won- 
ders if he could cut down on his lik- 
ker by going from Four Roses to 
Three Feathers. 


“CONGRATULATIONS,” cried the 
nurse. “You're a bouncing father. We 
just tried to cash your check!” 


THEN there is the little old East 
Texas lady who is trying to knit a 
compact car with 1500 pounds of 
steel wool. 


Phenothiazine Drench, 
smaller, just-right in 
particle size, is 
better suspended, 
carefully formulated 
to rid your animals 
a safely, completely 
of worms and 


YOU can keep your teen-age daughter 
out of hot water by putting dirty 
dishes in it. 


SLAPHAPPY SUE shot her husband 
for fun—fun he'd been having down 
at Del Rio. 


AND Sally, the sheepherder’s wife, 
says she’s going to sue Hank for in- 
compatability . . . just as soon as she 
catches him at it. 


THE BEST definition of a bachelor: 
A fellow who doesn’t have to leave a 
party when he starts having a good 
time. 


EVERY year the old ranchman com- 
plained about something. It was too 
dry or too wet, prices too low or live- 
stock dying of some sickness. Nothing 


ever was right. 


504 South Oakes St. 


We will be happy to supply your livestock needs 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY YOU WITH CUTTER 
PRODUCTS — CALL US. CUTTER’S DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR WEST TEXAS. 


Stockmen’s Supply Company 


Phone 655-6311 


But then came the year when 
everything was about perfect. Cattle 
prices were good. Wool prices high 
and there was a 120 percent lamb 
crop. Grass was knee-high going into 
the winter. 

“Pretty good year you got to admit,” 
triumphantly declared his neighbor. 

“Worse off than we ever was,” com- 
mented the old crab. “Thing’s just 
ain’t natural.” 


San Angelo, Texas 


CUTTER LABORATORIES - 


Buyers Pay Off On Live Weight... 


Protects Against 
Deaths Caused by 
OVEREATING 
DISEASE 


You can put more live weight on the market by 
vaccinating all feeder lambs against overeating 
disease (enterotoxemia) with Fringol. Losses 
can be high when overeating disease strikes — 
with the biggest, best doing lambs usually being 


CUTTER 


Protect your profits 


the first affected. Fringol given two weeks with Cutter 
before lambs go on “hot” rations can protect ee 
Bluetongue Vaccine 
throughout the normal feeding period. lucine’ 
Fringol, a Type “d” perfringens bacterin, is Anthrax Vaccine 
Thraxol® 


fortified with ALHYDROX® to produce a high 


immunity that lasts longer. 


Black Disease 
For a free booklet on prevention and control of nee 
livestock disease. see your Cutter veterinary supplier 
or write Dept. 1-71-J. 


BERKELEY 


10, CALIFORNIA 


SHEEP AND Goat Raiser 


“YEAH, that is Black Panther moun- 
tain,” declared the cowboy to the 
tourist. 

“Is there any story or legend or his- 
tory connected with it?’ 

“You bet. Just last year a young 
married couple went up to the top and 
never came back again.” 

“Goodness! What became of them?” 
“Went down on the other side.” 


DAFFYNITION: A gourmet is one 
who is invited to a party with plenty 
of wine, women and song—and wants 
to know the vintage year of the wine. 
. . . A square meal is what makes 
round people. . . . A raving beauty is 
a girl who finished second in a beauty 
contest. 


THE sadest words of tongue or pen: 
“We sold the baby buggy and 
then. 


AN apartment building is often a 
place where the landlord and the ten- 
ant are both trying to raise the rent. 


THE young man in his teens had 
gone to call on his girl. The family 
had been unexpectedly called away 
for the weekend. The girl left this 
note on the front door: “Hi, Hand- 
some. Have gone away for two days. 
Will be back Sunday afternoon. P. S. 
Don’t tear up this note. You're not 
the only one.” 


TWO Russians showed up at the 
Pearly Gates. “You can’t come in,” 
said St. Peter. “You’re atheists.” 

They answered, “Oh, we don't 
want in. We just want our rocket 
back.” 


A MAN can make a better living 
doing nothing nowadays than he did 
with a steady job a few years ago. 


A BACHELOR is a man whom no 
girl has maneuvered into a situation 
where she can say, “Yes.” 


THE best way to remember your 
wife’s birthday is to forget it once. 


WHETHER a man winds up with a 
nest egg or a goose egg depends on 
the chick he marries. 


ROTC Student: “I haven't a pencil or 
paper for the exam.” 

Sergeant: “What would you think 
of a soldier who went into battle 
without a gun or ammunition?” 

ROTC Student: “I’d think he was 
an officer.” 


A FINE is a tax you have to pay for 
doing wrong. A tax is a fine you have 
to pay for doing okay. 


WHEN a touring theater group went 
into Mexico they were stopped at the 
border by officials, one of whom was 
detailed to examine a pretty actress 
who had more personality than brains. 

“You have something else of value 
I think,” the official declarde severely 
as he completed his examination. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the actress in 
dismay, “do I have to declare that 
too?” 


a: Hey Dad, I’m home from col- 
ege 

Dad: What in the world did you do 
this time? 

Son: Graduated! 
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Foxtail Johnson 


US AMERICANS have our happiest 
times in the first year of a new admin- 
istration, when we can blame our 
troubles on the rascals just voted out 
and also on the rascals ) Just voted in. 


When Mrs. Quag Tofer said she 
believed she'd go to the city and have 
her face lifted, Quag told her not to 
stop half-way but have it lifted clear 
off. He’ll be outa the hospittle Tues- 
day. 

* * * 

Our Hardscrabble Fire Dept. is 
about to disband, havin’ learnt that 
all the property owners here has let 
their insurance lapse. J 


I tried to enlist in the army and 
fight the Reds, but the recruitin’ of- 
ficer wouldn't take me ‘cause they're 
gettin’ ready for a diffrent kind of 
war. “We aim to win this'n,” he said. 


Ain’t never been a case of heart 
failure in our state that wasn’t caused 
by a tax bill or a doctor bill. 

* * 


It’s a lie they tell over to Beaver 
Slide about how the dogs in Hard- 
scrabble is better fed than the people. 
Maybe the trained coon dogs is, but 
not the others. 

* 

The officer that gets too blamed ef- 
ficient at law enforcement ain’t show- 
in’ much efficiency about gettin’ re- 


elected. 
* * 


Our usual fall Johnson family re- 
union is called off on account of too 
few of us could be there to make it 
worth while. That crabby ol’ warden 
at the pennitenchary has shut down 
tight on leaves of absence. 

* 

Orv Freeman is workin’ hard to get 
rid of surplus corn and wheat. We 
could help him out on the corn but 
nobody ever made anything fit to 
drink outa wheat. 


The Hardscrabble Clarion is ham- 
merin’ away on highway safety. “Two 
of our subscribers was killed in wrecks 
last month and if we lose one more 


we'll be down to the free list,” the 
edditer says. 
* 
Yep, it’s a fact that 60% of the 


Rooshans is happy. They've got good 
jobs, guardin’ the 40% to keep ‘em 
from leavin’ the country. 

* * 


Barry Goldwater says nobody's 
friendship can be bought with money, 
but I dunno. Maybe mine could. 


Objects 


Here’s a piece in the paper about 
six ways for a man to get enough ex- 
ercise. I’m gonna read it, soon as my 
wife lets me set down for a minnit. 

* * 


Our Hardscrabble church couldn't 
have a friendlier preacher. He ex- 
tends a warm welcome to Republic- 
ans, Democrats and other sinners. 

* * 


Grampaw Whepley’s well has gone 
dry and he guesses he'll have to drill 
a new one. Goin’ without water don't 
bother him but his booros is actin’ 
thirsty. 

* 

Sen. Haywire announces that his 
next campane will be strictly sanni- 
tary. He won't kiss no babies, and no 
mothers over 30 years old. 


Game warden threatened to jail 
Clab Huckey for fishin’ with two 
poles. Clab apologized, said he 
thought there was two fish in that 
creek. 

Fodge Rucker spent two hours to- 
day, tellin’ me why he didn’t make no 
money offa his cotton last year. He 
didn’t blame the preacher but nobody 
else in this county got missed. 


Sprunt Yankle can’t figger why all 
this fuss over farm prices. He ricol- 
lects when it was tough to sell Squaw- 
berry cordial at 50 cents a gallon, 
and now there’s a good market at 
$1.75. 

* 

Len Hipple says he has stood for 
plenty but he won't live with a crazy 
woman and it must be divorce. While 
he was in town she traded a peddler 
two calves for a lawn mower. 


We hear tell that in Dallas men 
wear pants that’s half wore out, from 
the bottom to the knees. Out here we 
also wear pants that’s half wore out, 
but not that half. 


Clab Huckey thinks guvverment 
farm payments is just fine but not 
durable enough. What he got for not 
plantin’ 40% of his sorghum patch 
didn’t last two days. 

* * * 

This world owes everbody a livin’ 
but looks like nobody's saddisfied 
les’n the guvverment collects it for 
‘im. 

* * * 

When I meet up with an old ac- 
quaintance that can’t remember me 
atall, it hurts my feelin’s. Less’n he’s 
the sheriff. 


THE PLACE WHERE 
RANCHMEN GATHER 
AND EAT 


DOWNTOWN 
114 S. Irving Ph. 3326 


10:45 A.M. — 2:00 P.M. 
4:45 P.M. — 7:30 P.M. 
Closed on Sunday 


Home Cooked Meals 
Quick Service 
Low Cost 


Two Convenient Locations 


Serving 
Hours 


VILLAGE 
2215 W. Beauregard Ph. 24755 


10:45 A.M. — 2:00 P.M. 
4:45 P.M. — 8:00 P.M. 
Closed on Monday 


Separate the sheep from the wolves... 


with CFaI Wolf-Proof Fence 


This sturdy, rust-resistant fence is the 
ideal way to keep sheep and goats in 
and predatory animals out. 

The V-Mesh style, available in five 
different heights, is a favorite with sheep 
raisers because it has no sharp ends to 
snag sheep’s wool, and because it’s woven 
in the strongest construction known. 
CFal Square Mesh Wolf-Proof Fence, 
offered in four heights, has closely spaced 
bottom wires to provide maximum pro- 
tection for lambs. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
DENVER * OAKLAND 


To discourage predators from digging 
under fences, use the companion CFal 
Apron Fence. And CFal Silver Tip Tee 
Line, angle end and corner posts assure a 
fence that is both strong and long-lasting. 

Made by a nationwide steel company 
to high American standards, CFaI Wolf- 
Proof Fence is supplied on full-length, 
20-rod rolls. For prompt delivery, get in 
touch with the nearest CFal sales office 
or your local dealer today. 


Incorporated 1900 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS‘N. 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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SAM L. SADLER 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractor 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
“Anything in the Sheet Metal Line” Commercial and Industrial Contracting 


Uvalde — Del Rio — Eagle Pass — Texas 


We Buy ‘Wool ond Mohair 


| SANTA RITA WOOL CO., INC. 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


701 Rust St. Phone 3320 


Maintain Your Association — Support Promotion 


DEBOUILLET 


The only breed of sheep with a production 
standard as a basis for registration! 


If you are interested in producing 
Quality Wool on a superior type range 
sheep, then buy Debouillet — the 
fastest growing breed in the South- 
west. 


Production standards insure sound 
growth of registered flocks. 


Quality Wool on a Superior Body For information, write 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


300 S. Kentucky Avenue, Roswell, New Mexico 


On the Brink of Success 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


Screw Worm 
Eradication 


TEXAS AND other Southwestern 
liestock producers are probably enter- 
ing the last twelve months period of 
losses due to screw worm infestation 
of their animals. 

The word “probably” is heavily un- 
derscored. 

To say the least, the Southwest 
ranchman has within his power the 
means whereby the screw worm fly 
can be eradicated from this area. 

Losses caused by screw worms, 
originally claimed to have been im- 
ported from Texas, precipitated a 
movement by Florida cattlemen, in 
cooperation with the Entomology Re- 
search Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which resulted 
in complete eradication of screw worm 
losses in that state. Outside of one 
minor outbreak in the spring of 1961 
(which was promptly brought under 
control) there has not been a screw 
worm case, let alone a death from 
this cause among Florida cattle in 
two years. And it took only two years 
to do the job of eradication. 

What Florida stockmen have done, 
Texas and the Southwest can also do. 
It will, of necessity, be on a kind of 


Texas scale. Success in the venture 
depends upon the desire of Texans to 
quit doctoring wormy animals, and in- 
stead, to bank some twenty-five to 
fifty million dollars annually which 
is spent on this pest and use it for 
productive and profitable investment. 

Just how much of this enormous 
sum comes out of your own individual 
pocket? How much interest do you 
pay your banker each year playing 
host to a horde of screw worm flies? 

Let’s take stock for a few minutes. 
Suppose you are an average West 
Texas ranchman, operating an aver- 
age-size ranch on the Edwards Pla- 
teau. More than likely you operate 
about 8,000 acres of the world’s best 
natural livestock land. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, say that you 
own about 1,500 head of breeding 
ewes, 750 or more good Angora does, 
and for good measure and a well di- 
versified operation, add 100 head of 
high grade commercial cows. Main- 
taining sufficient numbers of pure- 
bred sires is one of your major invest- 
ments. About 50 rams, 20 or more 
top Angora bucks and four or more 
registered bulls can be found listed 


More and More Successful Sheep and 


Goat Raisers are Using © 


SPECIAL 


FORMULA DRENCH 


%& During the past year more Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH has been 
used than ever before. . . evidence that ranchers have found it the most effective 


drench available. 


¥%& Unique method of preparation increases the effectiveness of this drench. Tests 
have shown the purified phenothiazine in Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA 


DRENCH to be more than 99.9% pure. 


¥%& To be economical and effective the drenching of sheep and goats must kill a 
maximum amount of worms. The increasing use of Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FOR- 
MULA DRENCH proves that ranchers are obtaining profitable results from it. 
You too, can profit from using Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


PHENOTHIAZINES 


special Formula 


vat ONE DOSE TREATMENT 


P. O. BOX 4186 


FORT WORTH, ‘TEXAS 
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THE SCREW WORM FLY 
What is being done about this problem in Texas? 
How can you help? How will it benefit you? 


on your inventory sheet. These sires 
alone cost you about $6,000.00. 


Because of the normal belligerent 
nature of male animals and their al- 
most daily wound-causing fights, they 
become prime candidates for screw 
worm infestation. You know exactly 
the cost of rams, billies and bulls 
whose services were lost because of 
death or impairment due to worms. 


How many man days of labor did 
you pay for, or perform yourself just 
riding a horse from daylight on, do- 
ing nothing but looking for wormy 
animals? How many gallons of ex- 
pensive spray, screw worm medicine 
and tecole do you buy each year? A 
report from the Ranch Experiment 
Station at Sonora states that from the 
start of the screw worm season this 
year, up to and including August 30, 
1961, fourteen percent of sheep at 
the Station had been infected. The 
report estimates that this figure could 
reach 28 to 30 percent by late fall. 
This happened to probably the best 
cared for flock in West Texas. 


The money you paid out for this 
labor and medicine bill is no doubt 
your most unprofitable investment. It 
is non-productive labor of the first 
class. How much better your ranch 
would be if those man hours could 
have been spent reseeding a depleted 
area, or repairing a fence that had to 
be neglected because of the knowledge 
that worms will surely kill an animal 
in a few days. And, work as hard as 
you can, if your ranch operation is 
average and located in an area that is 
somewhat rough and brushy, you just 
can’t find all the wormies. Many 
crawl off into the darkest place they 
can find and die without ever having 
been seen; and rumors abound re- 


garding some so and so that must be 
stealing from you. Or was it your 
neighbor who thinks this is happen- 
ing to his stock? 

The Entomology Division, USDA, 
has developed a program in which 
screw worm flies are raised in a lab- 
oratory, sexually sterilized by being 
subjected to gamma ray irradiation 
while in the pupae stage, and, after 
reaching maturity, are released over 
areas infested with wild native flies. 
The sterile male laboratory fly com- 
petes with the native male in mating 
with native females. The female screw 
worm fly mates only one time during 
her life, and those mating with sterile 
males produce no live larvae. Main- 
taining a high concentration of ster- 
ile males will soon result in eradica- 
tion of the species. Procedures in- 
volved in the operation are quite 
technical. A visit to the Kerrville, 
Texas, Entomology Research Labora- 
tory, or a talk by Dr. R. C. Bushland, 
the Director of that facility, can be 
most enlightening. Both alternatives 
are highly recommended. 

Techniques and facilities developed 
and operated by these scientists erad- 
icated the blow fly from Florida. The 
same people using newer and im- 
proved methods can eradicate this 
pest from all of the United States. For 
a starter, they want to try Texas and 
the Southwest, from Brownsville to 
El Paso along the Rio Grande and 
along the Franklin and Sacramento 
Mountains of New Mexico. 

It is going to take money. Quite a 
large sum of it. But not as much to 
rid the state of the fly over a two- 
year or three-year period as Texas cat- 
tle men alone lose each year to screw 
worms. The Federal Government has 

(Continued on page 32) 


Ranch Supplies, Plumbing and 
the Biggest Range of Pipe and 
Casing in the Southwest 


Water-well casing and pipe for water and 
irrigation wells in a full range of sizes . . 
from 2 to 30 inches in diameter . 
delivered in truckload lots. For the best 


prices . . . just write or call 


6914 INDUSTRIAL 
} P. 0. BOX 3395, STATION A 


- 


PHONE PR 8-4431 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 
anywhere. 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


Patented 
U. S. PATENT NO. 2,786,507 


THE GREATEST KNOWN 
PROTECTION AGAINST CUTS 
AND RUPTURES IN THE 
VITAL TREAD AREA 


The Best Tire for the 
Ranch Pickup and Truck 
Ever Built — It is really 
A NEW KIND OF TRUCK 

TIRE 
40,000 strands of fine, flexible 


high-carbon steel imbedded in 
rubber under the tread 


Reduce Failures from 


ond Stone Penetration 
Separation 
rown Treads 


Reduce Heat and Run Caoids 


By protecting the tire body, 
Safety Steel Shield guarantees 
the trucker not only all the 
original tread miles from his 
tires, but assures a sound body 
for recapping. 


To Protect Drivers. . 


Loads... 
and Equipment 
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SAN ANGELO ABILENE 


Artesia Youth Livestock Center 


Designed for service, the Youth Livestock Center of Artesia, New Mexico, just completed, 
is the talk of the Southwest. Exceptional is the word for it! 


Definitely functional, the Stran-Steel buildings are convenient, completely weather and fire- 
safe. The beautiful Stran-satin colors lend to the building an attractiveness that brings praise 
from everyone. 


And this meticulously planned livestock facility, complete in all details and very pretty, 
was constructed quickly, and easily. 


Low maintenance is assured through steel with layer on layer of baked on vinyl coating—in 
white on the roof panels and in light blue on the wall panels. A complete, beautiful facility at 


minimum cost. 
VERSATILE FOR ANY NEED 


Stran-Steel Buildings are versatile and adaptable to any ranch or farm need. They can be 
covered with Stran-Steel panels in any of the nine distinctive colors that are baked on at the 
factory which add bright beauty to the building erected on ranch or farm. 


PLANNING AND FINANCING EASY 


Come see us about your building needs. We will be glad to offer any assistance we can on 
helping you plan a building to work for you on your ranch. We have been serving the ranch 
and farm industry in West Texas and New Mexico for over eleven years and have many satis- 


fied customers. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR YOUTH 
LIVESTOCK CENTER? 
WRITE NOW — 


McRan Metal Buildings 


810 WEST 14th ST. 
P. O. BOX 3036 


TELEPHONE 653-6707 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Area offices: Abilene, Odessa, El Paso, Artesia and Albuquerque 


SHEEP AND GoaT 


Screw Worm 


(Continued from page 31) 
expressed a willingness, even an en- 
thusiastic desire, to assist in the pro- 
gram, but most definitely they are not 
going to do the job for us. We must 

have producer funds to start with. 


A Producer Fund 

To accomplish this very thing, rep- 
resentatives of about thirty Texas live- 
stock and farm organizations met in 
Austin on August 28 and organized 
the “Southwest Animal Health Re- 
search Foundation.” This is to be a 
non-profit organization for the pur- 
pose of soliciting, accepting, and dis- 
bursing producer funds to foster re- 
search and educational programs in 
animal health, diseases, insects and 
parasites. Eleven categories of live- 
stock producers and related businesses 
will be represented on a fifteen-man 
Board of Trustees. An initial goal of 
three million dollars of producer 
funds will be sought. At first glance, 
this may look like the Bank of Eng- 
land to many, but let’s look at the 
gambling spirit of the founders of this 
industry. You are asked to bet $3.00 
against the guaranteed return of 
$50.00. No such favorable odds faced 
the Texas ranchman of the 1880s 
and 90s. 

Look again at the cost on a per 
head basis, using the 1959 prelimi- 
nary census of livestock numbers in 
Texas. Eight and one-half million 
head of beef cattle; one-half million 
dairy cattle; 237,000 horses and 
mules; over one million hogs; more 
than six million sheep; three and one- 
half million goats, and_ practically 
every last animal of them a potential 
screw worm victim. To adequately 
finance the producer share of the pro- 
gram would require a voluntary dona- 
tion of 50c per head on cattle and 
horses and 10c per head on sheep, 
goats and swine. To achieve the three 
million-dollar goal would require the 
participation of the owners of little 
more than half the Texas livestock. 

The sportsmen of Texas have a 
vested interest in seeing this program 
carried to a successful end. The city 
dwellers who never owned an animal 
but are avid hunters. And the city 
people who own pets. All animals are 
susceptible. Possibly thousands of 
deer lose their lives to screw worms 
each year. Every game animal that 
receives a wound during the fly sea- 
son more than likely dies because it 
is not doctored. Increased game, too, 
may mean additional income for land 
owners. 

Is a request for producer participa- 
tion by donating funds for the eradi- 
cation of screw worms too much to ask 
for peace of mind, additional income, 
and a healthier livestock industry? 

Some time within the next few 
weeks committees of local ranchmen 
will be formed in every county in 
Texas in order to give the program 
the proper drive. You will be given the 
opportunity to do your part in eradi- 
cating screw worms from your own 
ranch by contributing your per head 
share of money to the “SOUTHWEST 
ANIMAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION.” 

Your donation will be tax-deduct- 
ible. How can you lose? 
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Mesquite Can Be Controlled 


Rsearchers Say 


MESQUITE HAS been encroaching 
on New Mexico's grassland range for 
many years. Now vast areas in the 
state have been invaded by this ag- 
gressive shrub which competes with 
range grasses. As a result, much good 
rangeland has deteriorated to a poor 
or low production condition. 
Mesquite, however, can be con- 
trolled economically with brush-kill- 


ing chemicals, according to research 
by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of New Mexico State University. 
Chemicals that were most success- 
ful in killiag mesquite at the Experi- 
ment Station Ranch near Las Cruces 
were low-volatile esters of 2,4,5-T. 
Costs of treatment per acre varied 
from $.62 for 14 plants per acre to 
$1.56 for 125 plants per acre. A to- 


Range ieiaiuaabie Specialists J. J. Norris and K. A. Valentine 
report that they have obtained as high as 95 percent kill under 
certain rainfall conditions. Greatest kill results when chemical 
applications follow a high fall-winter-spring rainfall. 


tal of 1,400 acres have been treated 
with 2,4,5-T at the ranch. 

Treatments were made with ground 
equipment. A foliage-wetting spray of 
2,4,5-T at 0.15 percent acid equiva- 
lent in water was applied to plants 
individually with orchard spray guns. 
Equipment was a tractor-drawn, 300- 
gallon sprayer with 70-foot side hoses 
suspended to 34 feet on swivel-mount- 
ed booms and a 50-foot rear center 
hose on a 10-foot swivel boom. Wa- 
ter was hauled in a 700-gallon tank. 
The crew consisted of a tractor-driver- 
flag setter and three sprayers, with 
one sprayer also acting as water 
hauler. 

Successful control has also been 
obtained through the use of monuron, 
a substituted urea herbicide, as a. dry 
powder. Monuron was applied by a 
crew of seven to eight men working 
on foot in flagged strips. The 80 per- 


cent active powder was placed at the 
base of individual plants at dosages 
of approximately one gram of the ac- 
tive powder per foot of shrub crown 
diameter. The average dosage was 
about six grams per plant. Labor costs 
for monuron application are slightly 
lower than for 2,4,5-T spraying be- 
cause of the greater care necessary to 
cover the plants completely with the 
spray. Costs of monuron treatment on 
nearly 3,100 acres ranged from 44 
cents an acre for six plants to 88 
cents an acre for 15 piants. 

“Both of these methods are effec- 
tive and relatively economical means 
of controlling mesquite in early stages 
of invasion,” say Norris and Valen- 
tine. “Further reductions in costs may 
be made by more efficient operations. 
Mesquite control is one of the most 
important aspects of range manage- 
ment in the Southwest today.” 


HOPE, NEW MEXICO 
RANCHMEN FIGHT 


COYOTES 
J. P. WARD of Hope, New Mexico, 
was an active bidder in the A. D. 
Jones sales this year at Tatum. He 
says that sheep in his area are doing 
fine and about the only trouble be- 
sides low lamb prices is coyotes. The 
coyote is back strong, he says, and is 
more numerous than in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. Trappers 
hired to work the area catch the ani- 
mal by scores but they still seem to 
grow, he says. 

One trapper, in cooperation with 
the group listed below, caught 103 


coyotes in three months. Ranchmen 
in the Hope area have banded to- 
gether in a fight against the coyote 
and are having good cooperation and 
fair success. “Of course we haven't 
got all the ranchmen in this fight. 
Some won't cooperate on anything.” 

Among the ranchmen in the group 
organized to fight the coyotes are 
Hope ranchmen: R. H. McShan, Geo. 
Teel, Henry Coffin, Felix Cauhape, 
Jr., John Cauhape, Jr., Cleo Casa- 
bone, John Casabone, Lyle Hunter, 
Frank Runyan, Buster Crockett, John 
Rush, Dave Runyan, and Ralph Van- 
dervort, of Artesia; J. C. Ward, Jr., 
Hagerman, and Robert Parks, Roswell, 
also are cooperating. 


= GLOBE LABORATORIES INC 


GUARD AGAINST ECONOMIC LOSSES 
DUE T0 FOOT ROT with... 


applied to infected areas, it provides an anti- 
septic treatment that is highly specific for 
fungus organisms as well as bacterial infec- 
tions in both sheep and cattle. 
Because of the deep-seated type of infection 
found in foot rot, it is important to clean 
affected feet and pare away any loose or 
undermined portions of hoof or heel. The 
handy squirt-top can provides easy applica- 
tion. Rub the liquid into the affected areas 
with the finger tip. 
Treatment should be repeated as often as 
necessary until healing is complete. 


eine LABORATORIES, INC. 
“FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Kansas + Denver Little Rock + 
+ Sious City, lows 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 
TYPED BACTARIM: . 


i 


PLANT A 
Big things usually start small! 


Big things usually start small. So it is with building a suc- 
cessful ranching business, an estate or a substantial savings 


account in your local bank. 


It is easy to build your savings account — Start small if you 
must, big if you can. Then always you can have a backlog for 
that timely buy of a good ram or bull or a load of good ewes. 


And it earns while you wait! 


And if you need any additional help or suggestions, just ask 


your friendly banker — he’s right there! 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 

FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Mertzon 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 

CHAS. SCHREINER BANK, Kerrville 

FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 

SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 

THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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Rambouillet Ramblings 


By MRS. A. D. HARVEY 


OUR ASSOCIATION office has not 
moved. We are still in our permanent 
location at 2709 Sherwood Way. We 
have had many people think that the 
office had moved or they just could 
not locate the office. Most of this was 
probably due to the fact that our Ram- 
bouillet Association sign, that hung 
in front, has been down some time. 
The new sign is in the making and 
will soon be up. We hope this will 
squash the rumor that we have moved. 

In the National Ram Sale, in Aug- 
ust, the Rambouillet division had a to- 
tal of 80 rams which brought an aver- 
age price of $65.16, compared with 
$73.94 paid for 264 head at last 
year’s sale. Fifteen studs averaged 


$161.33, 15 registered rams at $70 
and 50 range rams at $34.85. Niel- 
son Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah, had 
top-selling Rambouillet ram. John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah, received a trophy presented 
by this Association for the best Ram- 
bouillet fleece. The Madsen Farm also 
took first and second in the Rambouil- 
let Ram Class and first in the Ewe 
Class. The University of Wyoming 
took second and third in the Ewe 
Class. 

The article “Management of the 
Farm Flock” by Joe H. Dixon, in the 
September issue of this magazine, was 
very interesting. Any Junior breeder 
who missed reading this article should 


Wool Sales... 


THE DEL RIO Wool and Mohair 
Company sold less than half of the 
440,000 pounds of fall wool offered 
at a sealed bid sale in Del Rio on 
September 20. 

Buyers took 207,000 pounds, and 
bids on 207,000 pounds were re- 
jected. The bids on the remaining 
tonnage were pending and would 
probably be rejected, according to Joe 
Almond, firm president and manager. 
Almond said that prices were down 
from two to three cents per pound be- 
low prices paid for wool at the com- 
pany’s August sales. 

Ewe wool averaged about 45 cents 
per pound, and lamb wool averaged 
around 482 cents per pound. Prices 
for ewe wool ranged from 3812 cents 
for a small lot to 48% cents per 
pound. Lamb wool brought prices 
from 43 to 5042 cents per pound. 

Major buyers at the Del Rio Wool 
and Mohair Company sale were: 
Stevens and Company, Boston, Mass., 
60,000 pounds; Forte, Dupee, Saw- 
yer Company, Boston, 36,000 
pounds; Goodrich Wool Company, 
Boston, 23,000 pounds; Colonial 
Wool Company, Boston, 15,000 
pounds; and the Standard Felt Com- 
pany, Alhambra, California, 14,000 
pounds. 

* 

Producers Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany of Del Rio sold 271,500 pounds 
of fall wool out of 445,000 pounds 
offered at their September 21 sale 
at prices in line with those paid the 
day before at the Del Rio Wool and 
Mohair Company sale. 

Prices ranged from 42% to 50% 
cents per pound for ewe wool and 
from 45% to 52% cents per pound 
for lamb wool. 

Out of the total amount of 445,000 
pounds offered, 82,000 pounds was 
lamb wool. Bids were rejected on 
175,000 pounds and were pending 
on one lot of lamb wool. 

Top buyer for the day’s sale was 
Stevens and Company of Boston, pur- 
chasing 114,780 pounds. 

Other buyers and the amounts of 


their purchases included the follow- 
ing Boston firms: Huntington Wool 
Company, 54,391 pounds; Forte, 
Dupee, Sawyer Company, 24,617 
pounds; Emery Wool Company, 10,- 
373 pounds; Nichols and Company, 
10,045; and Colonial Wool Company, 
4,180 pounds. 
* * 

Producers of Del Rio sold 297,414 
pounds of fall wool on September 
22, the second day of their sale. 
Prices were better than the first day 
of the sale, according to firm manager 
and president, Virgil Cauthorn. The 
total day’s offering was 339,500 
pounds, including about 71,000 
pounds of lamb fleeces. 

During the two-day sale, Producers 
Wool and Mohair Company sold over 
one-half million pounds of fall wool. 
This brought the total for sales during 
the week, including the Del Rio Wool 
and Mohair Company sale September 
20 and the Sanderson Wool and Mo- 
hair Commission Company sale on 
September 19, to 880,914 pounds. 

Stevens and Company of Boston 
was again the top buyer, purchasing 
91,868 pounds of wool and bringing 
their total of wool bought at Producers 
to 206,648 pounds. 

Huntington Wool Company of Bos- 
ton was the second-high buyer, pur- 
chasing 72,181 pounds for a two-day 
total of 126,572 pounds. 

Other buyers included: Nichols 
and Company, 42,822 pounds; Em- 
ery Wool Company, 39,000 pounds; 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company, 36,- 
942 pounds; Colonial Wool Com- 
pany, 25,575 pounds; and Lobsitz 
Mills, Boston, 13,653 pounds. 


Approximately 800,000 pounds of 
fall mohair were purchased by four 
different buyers from L. M. Stephens 
and Company of Lometa during a 
ten-day period in early September, ac- 
cording to warehouseman L. M. Steph- 
ens. The adult hair prices ranged from 
81.50 cents to 86.50 cents per 
pound, and kid hair sold for $1,1150 
to $1.1650 per pound. 


make an effort to do so, as it could 
be very beneficial. 

Dr. D. F. Watson, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute veterinarian, started 
a test in October, 1969, in an effort 
to raise parasite-free sheep. They 
bring the ewes in ten days to two 
weeks before lambing and shear them. 
Then they trim their feet, wash their 
feet, underbodies and udders. The 
ewes are confined to “lamb parlors” 
with slatted floors for lambing. He 
has weaned the lambs at one month, 
finished them out on the slats. Here 
are his results: Lambs have gained 
from .7 to one pound per day on a 
ration of 142 pounds grain and three 
pounds hay. Watson has regularly 
turned out 100-pound lambs at 4% 
months. “While this isn’t a controlled 
test and we've used only 20 ewes, we 
think the idea could answer a lot of 
sheep raising problems,” Watson adds. 
“Thus far we've been able to whip 
parasites, and the system makes it 
easier to control disease. The records 
we've made have been with cull ewes 
—either from the Experiment Station 
flock or ones that farmers brought in 
and didn’t consider worth the bother 
to pick up.” 

A project, undertaken at the Wyo- 
ming State Fair, was a huge success 
and should benefit the sheepman. 
The project, which was managed by 
Joe Pfister, Node, Wyoming, was the 
setting up of a lunch wagon, adver- 
tising and selling lamburgers. Pfister 
reports that about 3,000 lamburgers 
were sold during the fair. This would 
represent about 500 pounds of meat. 
Many customers were surprised that 
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BURROWS GOATS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


MRS. VERA BURROWS of Barks- 
dale is shown with two of her fine 
Angora goats sold to visiting South 
African goat breeders. The picture, 
taken at Fredericksburg at the annual 
sale of the Texas Angora Goat Raisers 
Association, shows John Kettlewell on 
the left and Percy Theophilus on the 
right. 

Both felt that the Texas breeders, 
who produce about half the world’s 
supply of mohair, should be better or- 
ganized to promote their industry and 
to protect mohair markets and prices. 
They point out that South African 


lamb could be so tasty, in a burger. 

Dylanize all- wool blankets, ma- 
chine-washable, are now in produc- 
tion. These blankets are shrink-resist- 
ant and may be washed in ordinary 
detergents. No increase in price to the 
buyer is anticipated for the new-type 
blankets. 

We welcome the following new 
members into the Association: Hayes 
Brothers, Weatherford, Texas; Dr. R. 
D. Bridgford & Son, Maryneal, Texas; 
Cliff and Loretta Schooley, Eldorado, 
Texas; Victor Pierce, Alpine, Texas; 
and Julian Miles Pierce, Alpine, 
Texas. 

In the Ohio State Fair, Oren A. 
Wright, Greenwood, Indiana, had 
Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and 
Reserve Champion Ewe. O. C. Hent- 
ges, Bowling Green, Ohio, had Re- 
serve Champion Ram. O. A. Wright 
also took the Breeders Banner. (This 
award is determined by calculating 
points earned by the exhibitor upon 
animals of his own breeding. ) 

W. L. Davis, Sonora, recently sold 
76 head of ewes and 10 yearling rams 
to the India Supply Mission, New 
Delhi, India. Dr. Oscar Carpenter and 
Dr. R. M. Zirkle were asked to select 
the sheep. A request was made that 
the rams be delivered in the wool. Mr. 
Davis has taken care of these rams in 
the wool all summer. Due to the hur- 
ricane, there has been another delay 
in the shipment and Mr. Davis has 
been allowed to shear these rams. 
Each ram sheared from 18 to 21 
pounds of wool each. Mr. Davis ship- 
ped a number of sheep to the India 
Supply Mission in 1957. 
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mohair producers get about 30 cents 
a pound on an average more than 
Texas producers. 

It was indicated, too, that the 
South African mohair market, al- 
though higher, was much more stable. 
The South African Mohair Growers 
Association is well financed and 
spends $120,000 annually for mohair 
promotion and some $45,000 for 
scientific research. 

“Now is the time to fight synthetics 
and to increase the use of mohair. 
When the market price is low it will 
be too late,” Mr. Theophilus declares. 

The two South Africans purchased 
some 45 goats which have reached 
South Africa already. 
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NEW MEXICO - COLORADO 
WESTBROOK - COLE CO. 
Ranch Loan Correspondent 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INS. CO. 


412 First Savings Bidg. DIAL 655-3555 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


uaroware & paint 


SUPPLIES 


B. H. and Paint 


ARDWARE, HOUSE WARES, SPORTING — 


THE BRAND YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


Your The 
Servant South- 
OCK SALT 


AND MINERALIZED SALT 


Our Salt Is Washed and Kiln Dried — Our Mineral Is Made with You in Mind 
37% PROTEIN MINERAL SUPPLEMENT BLOCKS 
Our Trucks Deliver to You with Care 


Call, Wire, Write for Prices 


The Salt Supply Company, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 911 PHONE TUxedo 5-2105 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Fringe and Gilt in New Wool Sweaters 

The pretty patterns and lively style story of the new Fall sweaters 
is expressively told by Jantzen in these gay, young all-American 
wool pullovers. In cropped and long-line silhouettes they’re for 
the fashion-plates-on-campus. The natural wool fiber absorbs 
the glorious colors in rich depth. 


Cweater Notes . . . 


THE UNITED States has developed 
into a nation of sweater addicts, and 
by far the most popular fiber for their 
sweaters is all-American wool. For 
good reason, wool has become almost 
synonymous with sweaters in this 
country. It cannot be paralleled for 
its ability to soak up color and hold it, 
adding its own natural warmth and 
beauty of strictly-from-nature fibers. 
Wool is famous for its two-way insu- 
lating protection — against both cold 
and heat, not to mention dampness 
(who ever felt clammy in a wool 
sweater? ). One of the most adaptable 
fibers known, wool “takes to” styling 
like a duck to water with its real, full- 
bodied substance and easy malle- 
ability. 

The word for women’s wool sweat- 
ers this year is long, with some of the 
campus-type favorites reaching almost 
knee-length. Color is another big word 
in the sweater world for 1961, with 
the brilliant hues of hot pink, emer- 
ald green, Picasso yellow, fire blue, 
and flame orange carrying over from 
last year. Wool is the all-important 
fiber, be it flat or bulky, brushed loft- 
ily with mohair, or curley in a tweedy 
texture. 


* * * 


Color has also splashed over into 
menswear this year. Usually conserv- 
ative dressers are giving the nod of 
approval to brightly colored, and 
sports-inspired styling in wool sweat- 
ers. Brazenly striped bulky wool 
sweaters for men as well as brushed, 
soft “crewcuts” are appearing this fall. 
The flat woolknits are as popular as 
ever. 


* * 


Whether vividly colored or pure 
white, wool sweaters have the syn- 
thetics beat when it comes to washing. 
Now 95 percent of all American wool 
sweaters are guaranteed washable in 
cool suds. These beautiful garments 
bounce back fluffier, fuller, and 
springier than ever, the existing color 
constantly renewing itself to original 
freshness through a lifetime of laun- 
derings. All it takes to wash a wool 
sweater is a little squeezing action 
with cool, sudsy water, rinsing two or 
three times with cool water, and plac- 


ing the sweater on a towel to dry. No 
blocking is required for these beauties. 
* * 


Is it any wonder that today’s college 
gals and guys are collecting American 
all-wool sweaters? But, the sweater is 
no longer limited to wear by the col- 
lege set. American wool has come into 
its own in the beautiful and stylish 
sweaters for the discriminating men 
and women, boys and girls of today. 


SWARTZ PROBATION 
DENIED 


IN JULY, 1961, Louis M. Swartz 
was tried by a jury in Uvalde County 
and found guilty of embezzlement and 
punishment fixed at five years in the 
penitentiary. Joel Westbrook, San An- 
tonio attorney for Swartz, filed a 
motion for a probation sentence. A pe- 
tition for probation signed by around 
200 Uvalde citizens accompanied the 
motion for probation. In District 
Court in Uvalde, September 22, Judge 
Roger Thurmond of Del Rio over- 
ruled the motion and sentenced him 
to five years in the state penitentiary. 
Westbrook then gave notice of appeal 
and the case will go to the Court of 
Criminal Appeals. Swartz is out on 
bond. 


Weston Cox, formerly of San An- 
gelo, is now at Keller, Texas, where 
he is stock farming and representing 
Riza Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
a feed mill and mixing equipment 
manufacturer. Mr. Cox reports that 
land around Keller has gone sky high 
and is selling at from $300 to $500 
per acre. One reason is that the Free- 
way Interstate Highway 35 from Dal- 
las to Oklahoma City has boosted land 
values tremendously. However, he says 
that by carefully rotating pastures the 
land in the area will run a cow and 
a calf per acre, which compares fa- 
vorably with the land capacity in 
other areas. It will also produce from 
two to three tons of hay per acre. 


The W. O. Gross ranch in Runnels 
County, consisting of 9,987 acres, 
has been reported sold at $60 per 
acre. Some 650 acres of the land is in 
cultivation. The buyer was not re- 
vealed. 


Terrace height - - 1.6' 
base width ~ 70' 


Ercavated below terrace 


resulting in a level bench 


Sketch showing cross section of terraces constructed by pushing 
soil from the back side. Terraces are located on the Henry 
Beckmann farm near Stonewall, Texas. Note the benched area 
below the terrace that aids in reducing the run-off to the ter- 
race below. 


a H. W. WESTBROOK nch i C. A. COLE, Jr. 
: 
Scale, feet 
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Method of Constructing 
Ridge Type Terraces 


From Back Side 


RIDGE TYPE terraces constructed 
with a bulldozer from the back side 
have proven beneficial in the Gillespie 
County Soil Conservation District. 
This type of terrace has been used 
on a few fields with slopes of less than 
two percent in lieu of the channel 
type terrace and results in a wider 
distribution of water on the field. 

Natural waterways or broad, flat 
waterways are being used. They are 
designed with low velocities which 
permit the use of stubble and close 
growing crops, such as small grain or 
sudan. The terrace outlet and the 
waterway tie together, leaving the 
natural ground undisturbed. 

The sketch shows the actual cross 
section of terraces built from the back 
side on Henry Beckmann’s farm near 
Stonewall, Texas, in 1959. When 
properly constructed, there will be 
about a 30-foot level bench below the 
terraces. This area will catch and 
store some of the rainfall as is clearly 
shown in the photograph. It has been 
observed that more rainfall is being 
held on the land where it falls, since 
the slope of the contributing areas 
above the terraces have been de- 
creased. This, in turn, conserves the 
land because runoff and soil erosion 
are greatly reduced. The strain and 
load on the waterway has been eased 
by reducing the volume of runoff. 

Immediately after construction in 
1959, Mr. Beckmann’s terrace sys- 
tem received a total of eleven inches 
of rainfall. Very little damage was ob- 
served at the terrace outlets or in the 
waterway. Today, after farming with 
the terraces and the use of close- 
growing crops, there is no appreciable 


damage showing in the waterway. 
Mr. Beckmann remarked, “If I had 
not had these terraces, my field would 
have been badly rilled and eroded.” 

This type of construction is not 
new. It has been tried and proven on 
level ridge type terraces, with ends 
closed, around San Angelo and Bal- 
linger for a number of years. This is 
a step toward land leveling between 
terraces on dry land. 

Terraces constructed in this man- 
ner will work with a parallel terrace 
system since the terrace channel is on 
natural ground and is level with the 
waterway. This eliminates the so- 
called “turn-down” required for chan- 
nel type terraces, thus giving straight 
rows at the terrace outlet. 

Field observations and experience 
of the farmers have shown that the 
ridge type terraces, built from the 
back side, have some advantages. A 
few of these advantages are: 

More natural rainfall is stored in 
the ground for crop use, soil loss from 
erosion is reduced, water spreads on 
natural ground at terrace outlets in- 
stead of being concentrated, which 
reduces velocity and erosion hazard 
in the outlet, erosion in the waterway 
from terraces is reduced, amount of 
runoff for the waterway to handle is 
reduced, and provides a step toward 
bench leveling between terraces on 
dryland. 

Cost of construction of this type 
terrace is slightly increased. How- 
ever, when this cost is distributed 
over a period of ten years, it amounts 
to only forty to fifty cents per acre. 
The advantages will more than offset 
the additional cost of construction. 


Ridge type terrace built from the back side on the Felix Beck- 
mann farm. Picture is following a slow six- to seven-inch rain. 
Shows very little water emptying into the broad, flat waterway in 
the foreground. Water is being stored on the field. The water 
shown on the right side of the picture is on the back side of a 


terrace. 


Regular type channel terrace in same vicinity as the sidge type 
terrace shown in Photo No. 1. This is following the same rain. 
Terrace is at near capacity with water in channel above terrace. 
Most all of this water is being carried from the field. 
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2114 W. Harris Phone 949-2896 
San Angelo, Texas 


Travelin’ Tex Free Travel Assistance 


BOOT CENTER 
OF WEST TEXAS 


@ NOCONA @ RED WING 
@ ACME @ FRYE @ TEXAS 
@ TONY LAMA @ JUSTIN 
@ WOLVERINE 


Cowboy Boots — Wellington Boots 
Jodhpurs - Work Boots - Dress Boots 
Lineman’s Boots - Safety Toe Boots 


Bill's Man’s Shop 


218 S. Chadbourne Dial 655-7545 
an Angelo, Texas 


SAFE-WAY 
BRAND 


PINK WOUND DRESSING 


THE WOUND DRESSING AND FLY REPELLENT 
OF CHOICE FOR USE ON ALL LIVESTOCK & DOGS 


REPELS FLIES 
PROMOTES RAPID HEALING 
MINIMIZES SCAR TISSUE 
DISCOURAGES GNAWING 
ADHERES TO SKIN LONGER 


Used by Leading Horse Owners and Trainers throughout the United States including Hawaii. 
DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 
SEE YOUR VETERINARIAN, LOCAL DEALER, OR WRITE 


SAFE-WAY FARM PRODUCTS CO. 


P.O. BOX 921 + AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Livestock Buyers 
and Dealers 


Widely known, capable, and reliable buyers and dealers 
handling sheep, goats, cattle and other livestock are listed 
below. We heartily recommend them to our 12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. LACY NOBLE COMMISSION 
Hotel Cactus Building COMPANY 
San Angelo, Texas Livestock and Real Estate 
Office: Town House Hotel 


DON ESTES Phone 655-6345 - 949-3412 
Auctioneer & Live Stock Broker = oe San Angelo, 
Route 3 


Desdemona, Texas MIDWEST FEED YARDS 
Phone 655-6718 


San Angelo, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 949-4878 
Lobby St. Angelus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 655-6004 
504 South Oakes’ 
San Angelo, Texas 


OMER C. WRIGHT 

Dealer in all kinds of Livestock 
and Real Estate. Phone: Office 
2525, Res. 2228. 
Junction, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho 
San Angelo, Texas 


MARTIN HARVICK 
Box 72 
Ozona, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 
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BLICATIONS 


A. GOOD BUY ~- of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER, 80! East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
$2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


“A HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIAS” 
y Philip S. Rush 
New, 377 pages, cloth cover, history covering 
the main events in Northern California, 
Southern Caiifornia, and Baja California 
(Mexico) from Cortez to Sputnik. 

A valuable reference book. $6 per volume. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER 
P. O. Drawer No. 31 
San Diego 12, California 


ore Profits with 


More and more hog growers are de- 
anding Mompsifires to poss extre 
more pou consumer 

Better Mothers fer hood, ond higher 


v Cheaper Gains Sho va corcass. Hompshires 
v MORE Meat topid growth, 


economy of goin foraging ability, and well mus- 
corcoss quality insuring efficient, profitable, 
end sotntying production Count the Hamp: 
thire belts on the forms ecross the cornbelt for 
proof of fermer-preference Hampshires consist 
ently weigh better, grade better ond cut better 
then estimated You con buy Mempshire stroims 
thet ore Certified os superior, 
Write for literature about 
ts Certified Meat Hog Program 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1111 ST, ILLINOIS 


het and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest 
Help yourself by growing these top show 
winners—since 1900 the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable poilinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.50 
today for year's subscription in U.S.A. and 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, 


PROFIT AND HEALTH — Raise 
dairy goats. Learn how. Monthly 
magazine $2.00 yearly; sample and 
information 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Columbia Missouri 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 
64-page illustrated magazine devoted en- 
tirely to beekeeping and its allied subjects 
It has the largest number of readers of any 
beekeeping magazine. Subscription rates 
One year—$2.50; two years—$4.50 and 
three years—-$6.00. All subscriptions out- 
side the United States 2.50 plus postage 
50c—one yeer; $4.50 plus $1.00 postage— 
2 years; $6.00 plus $1.50 postage—3 years 
Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, Medina, Ohio 


THE STOCKMAN 
MAGAZINE 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$2.00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED? 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
SALESMAN WILL] 410 E WEATHERFO 
ALL~YOU ARE NOT FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


OBLIGATED! 


KEEP UP with the News and Trends of South- 
ern Dairying! Subscribe to: 


DIXIE DAIRYMAN 
One Year, $3.00; Two Years, $5.00; 
Ten Years, $10.00. 
Tam Publications, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1703 Shreveport, Louisiana 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
Guaranteed to 
Work 
Sheep and Goats 


CLINTON HARLOW LLANO, 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


BORDER COLLIES 
Internationally recognized and 
imported bloodlines. 

Pups and Trained Dogs for sale. 


WELDON HARRELL 
Star Route San Saba, Texas 


REGISTERED BORDER 
COLLIE PUPPIES 


From Top Bred Imported and American Work- 
ing Dogs. Guaranteed. $35.00 and $50.00. 


BILL WHITE 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS 


At Stud 
Champion Roy No. 11869 


Roy, imported from Scotland, is a top 
working dog, both in pasture and 
around the pens. He is also a top 
working dog in International field 
trial competition. His pups have 
that bred in ability to work sheep 
and goats that makes them easy to 
train. 


Breed to a proven sire. 


Stud fee on Roy to approved females, 
$50.00. 


Pups out of Roy at weaning time, 
$50.00. Also started and trained 
dogs for sale. 


PRESTON ROBINSON 
Telephone 8-5460 
San Saba, Texas 


Star Route 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 
Airline, Steamship and Rail 
-Expense Reservations 
Travel Information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE - BALDRIDGE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


523 West Beauregard 
Telephone — 653-6871 
P. O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


SHEEP AND Goat 


West Texas Fair Holds 
Excellent Sheep-Goat Show 


By HENRY WOLFF, JR. 


NAMES OF sheep and goat exhibitors 
from Sutton, Runnels, Menard, and 
Taylor Counties dominated the cham- 
pionship books of the September West 
Texas Fair at Abilene. 

Tom Glasscock, 16, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. V. J. Glasscock of Sonora, ex- 
hibited both the grand and _ reserve 
champion rams in the junior Ram- 
bouillet show. The top ram of the 
junior division went on to reserve 
honors in the open show. 

Clinton Hodges of Sterling City 
showed the grand champion open di- 
vision Rambouillet ram. 

Glasscock had the top junior Ram- 
bouillet ewer, followed in reserve by 
an entry of John Menzies of Menard. 

In open Rambouillet ewe classes, 
Hodges showed the top ewe. Reserve 
was exhibited by Robert Patterson of 
Bronte. 

Also of Sonora, Chris Berger, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Berger, was 
the owner of the entire winning slate 
of Delaine entries. Berger’s entries 
have taken many awards in competi- 
tion at Abilene in past competition. 

Bobby Bredemeyer of Winters, 20- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Bredemeyer, had both grand and re- 


serve champions in junior and senior 
divisions for Hampshire rams. Both 
grand champ ewes came from his 
entries. 


Odie Dan Wright, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron Wright of Menard, ex- 
hibited open and junior grand cham- 
pion Suffolk rams. Junior class re- 
serve Suffolk ram was shown by Paul 
and Scott Beaver, sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Toppy Beaver of Talpa. Reserve 
open ram was an entry owned by Wil- 
liam and J. Q. Foster of Sterling City. 

Beaver brothers took home the 
grand champion rosette for Suffolk 
ewe of the junior show. Wright had 
the reserve. Foster entries wrapped 
up the top Suffolk ewe positions in 
the open show. 

Grand champion Angora bucks in 
both open and junior competition 
were shown by Lanny Perry of Mer- 
kel. John Jackson of Wingate exhib- 
ited reserve champion bucks in both 
divisions. 

Abilene ranchman Edgar Davis 
was owner of the top open show doe. 
Junior grand champion was an entry 
of Jackson’s, who also showed both 
open and junior reserve does. 


Clinton and Rambouillet 


Clinton Hodges, Sterling City, is shown with his champion ram 
of the recent West Texas Fair at Abilene. He also showed the 


champion ewe. 


THE TAX IS 6c 


THE NEW tax law of the State of Texas applies to all subscrip- 
tions except from those subscribers living out of this state. 

The yearly subscription rate to the SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
is $3.00, and the tax will be six cents. A five-year subscription to the 
magazine is $10.00, with a twenty-cent tax. 

Subscribers sending in subscriptions direct to the magazine are 
requested to add the new state sales tax. 

Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association do not 
have to bother about the new state tax. The magazine reaches them 
as a part of the Association’s services. 
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Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE MEMBERS of our association 
who participated in the recent Gilles- 
pie County Fair at Fredericksburg are 
to be highly commended for another 
very good Delaine show. “Spud” Ta- 
tum served as the judge, and he did 
another very thorough job. A. C. Lin- 
deman and Sons had the champion 
ram and ewe and reserve ewe, while 
Francis Kott had the reserve ram. It 
is always good to go to the county 
fairs and see the wonderful display of 
agricultural products along with the 
fitted animals that would be the pride 
of any rancher. It gives great satis- 
faction to know that there are still 
those who have faith in the farming 
and ranching industry, for after all, 
there is still nothing that can take its 
place toward feeding a nation, or rear- 
ing better children. 

We are very happy to have the fol- 
lowing members to add to our new 
members: Jamie D. Jewel, Goldth- 
waite; Bill Barrett, Midland; James 
S. Bomar, Novice; Gary Wayne and 
Albert Jenson, Jr., Coolidge; Olin D. 
Degge, Lockney. Paula and Gary 
Beach of O’Donnell have made addi- 
tional purchases of foundation ewes 
from the flock of Donald Bradford. 
Paula and Gary were among those 
purchasing lambs for club work at our 
annual show and sale in Menard. We 
are, indeed, happy to have each of the 
above with us, and we are hoping to 
meet and know you better as the time 
permits. 

There has been some question as to 


LANE RANCH SELLS 

MR. AND MRS. Gatewood Newberry 
of Austin purchased the John Lane 
ranch near Alpine in mid-September 
from Mr. and Mrs. John Lane for a 
reported price of $50 per acre, a near- 
record amount for land in that area. 

The 8,000-acre ranch, which ad- 
joins the Alpine city limits on the 
southwest side of the town, was estab- 
lished by the late Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
P. Wilson, early-day settlers in the 
region. 

The Lanes bought the ranch in 
1936. Recently, a grandson, Joe T. 
Lane, has had the place under lease 
and has had it stocked with regis- 
tered Hereford cattle. 


Ted Harris of San Angelo recently 
sold a barrel racing horse to a Florida 
buyer, J. Daniels, for $1,200. Daniels 
is a ranchman and trader and has 
acquired several horses in West Texas 
—one from Mark Akers, San Angelo, 
at $1,500. 


David Bridgeford is putting in a 
sheep feeding setup at Maryneal. He 
has built a 30x90 foot barn and pens 
for about 4,000 head of lambs. The 
mixed feed equipment is being in- 
stalled and should be completed with- 
in the next 30 days. 


During September ranchmen had a 
lot of trouble in West Texas from 
sheep eating pear apples, which have 
been lush and plentiful this summer. 


how a person can become a member of 
this association, what are the dues, 
and if we have a magazine. We con- 
sider the Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers as our official magazine, as it 
covers the functions of this organiza- 
tion and all the other sheep organi- 
zations in the state. We do not charge 
a membership fee, and to become a 
member, one must own registered 
ewes whose pedigrees are held in 
good standing with this association. 
To become a voting member, one must 
have sheep registered in his or her 
name in the association. We sponsor 
and give trophies to the Junior Breed- 
er’s division of the major stock shows 
that have a separate show for the jun- 
ior members, but the junior breeders 
are members of this association proper 
once they register lambs in their 
name. There is but one organization 
that is for anyone who can meet the 
above standard requirements. We do 
hope that this will be clear to our 
readers, as several of our new mem- 
bers and other readers have questioned 
your secretary regarding this matter. 

It is State Fair time again for those 
who begin the major show circuits 
with this main event. To those who 
are not to exhibit, we sincerely hope 
you will plan to attend the judging, 
October 9. Ivan Watson, New Mex- 
ico, will serve as judge for this occa- 
sion. Mr. Watson has long been re- 
garded as one of the top fine wool 
men, both in his native state and in 
Texas. He can also see the sheep from 
the rancher’s practical viewpoint, as 
he is engaged in ranching, since his 
retirement from New Mexico State 
College. We hope to see you at the 
fair, as it will be time well spent to 
visit your friends and see the many 
fine animals on exhibit there, along 
with the many other things of great 
interest. 
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LASSWFIED... 


GUNS 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 
REBARRELING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 
1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas ) 


CARPET CLEANING 


Protect your carpets, rugs 
and furniture with profes- 
sional ALADDIN care! Our 
out-of-town trucks are com- 
pletely equipped to serve you 
anywhere. Write for free 
folder and information. 


laddin 


CARPET CLEANING CO. 
323 W. Josephine San Antonio, Texas 
PErshing 6-3148 


VE 


WALLPAPER 


Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


AT SAN ANGELO 


ART SUPPLIES WALLPAPER 
PICTURE FRAMING, PAINT, SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATE GLADLY GIVEN 


HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF PAINT 
AND WALLPAPER FOR YOUR 
RANCH HOME 


PHONE 949-1800 — 1 SO. FILLMORE 
|= IN THE VILLAGE 
= SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


AUCTIONEERS 


ODUS WITTENBURG 
Auctioneer 


“| Will Be Happy to 
Work for You, Too!” 


Phone 
PRospect 5-5632 


Box 864 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


H. V. (BERT) REYES 
AUCTIONEER 


COMMISSION AND 
ORDER BUYING 


Sheep - Goats - 
Cattle 


Livestock Consultant 


Office Phone 
FL 8-2434 


Res. Phone FL 8-2806 


BOX 1102 BEEVILLE, TEXAS 


CODY MARSCHALL 


Graduate Auctioneer 


be Happy to Sell 
FFA or 4-H 
Club Sale This Com- 


ing Season. Any Sale 


Your 


Appreciated. 


PHONE 


HARPER, TEXAS 


NEW TRA 


Something new has been 
added to the Schonrock- 
Gray Trailer line of trail- 
ers. A 14’ trailer with oak 
sides — using our famous 
wheel mounts — 710 x 15 
nylon tires. 


Gray Tratler Co. 


THE ORIGINAL GRAY TRAILER CO. 


hLER... 


$795.00 complete 


Sure, we'll talk trade! 


1100 NORTH BELL ST. 
TELEPHONE 655-3719 
P. O. BOX 1588 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


E. A. Schonrock, Mgr. 
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MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION —— SUPPORT PROMOTION 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


RANCH LAND - REAL ESTATE —- LOANS - 


SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES - CATTLE - ETC. 


Classified Advertising Reaching “More of the Right People” - for More Response! 


TRY IT! 


Low Cost — High Results! 


10 cents per word per insertion. 


Set 6 point, publisher’s classification. Display 
Classified, $3.00 per inch; minimum, one inch. 
Yearly Contract, $2.50 per issue. 


All Classified ads, cash with order. 


1.00 minimum. 


years. 


SERVICE 


One of the oldest and largest Livestock Maga- 
zines in the Southwest — with the largest bona- 
fide circulation in the industry. Many readers 
have been receiving this magazine for over 35 


Your Ads Get Results! 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


CHESTER H. KENLEY 


Oil and Gas Properties 
301 McBurnett Bldg. 
Phone 655-4411 P. O. Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


RANCHES 


| HAVE 4,000 acres south of San Angelo, 
good fences, nice house, very reasonable. 


3,000 ACRES, extra well improved ranch Val 
Verde County. 


THREE RANCHES in Brady area, 1,100 to 1,700 
acres 


4,400-ACRE ranch in Bailey County. 350 cows, 
tame grasses, trade or sell. 


9,800 ACRES in Upton County — surface only, 
12 wells and windmills, several pastures, 
good net fences, no bitterweed. $18.50 per 
acre, 29% down 


ACRES miles Nueces River Ranch. 
Near Barksdale, excellent rock house, guest 
houses, paved highway, sheep fenced, good 
grass and browse. All river and = spring 
watered. Good ranch with hunting, fishing 
and recreation. Take some trade. 


24,000 ACRES Oklahoma Panhandle Ranch. 
Open prairie to rolling ridges. Several thous- 
and acres table top tillable land with irri- 
gation water available. Soil turf excellent 
grasses. 13 windmills, river front, 14 pas- 
tures, all good fences, fair improvements, 2 
sets corrals with scales. 2 minerals. $40.00 
per acre, 29% down if desired 


2,000 ACRE Alabama ranch. 1,200 acres per- 
manent pasture, 4 miles Tenn. River front. 
44 minerals, capacity almost unlimited. 
Some valuable timber. Sale or trade for 
West Texas or New Mexico ranch. 


25,000-ACRE South Texas cow ranch. 14 acres 
per unit. An outstanding ranch with com- 
plete facilities for profitable operation. 
Valuable minerals. Information by personal 
interview only. Exclusive 


NEED FARM and ranch listings, please 


0. T. HADEN 
Bonded and Licensed Broker 
Office 52 N. Chadbourne 
Phone 653-6791 San Angelo, Texas 


THINK OF US ee 
TO BUY — SELL OR TRADE 
ON MOTELS — FARMS AND RANCHES 
WE MATCH TRADES 
WE MAKE FARM AND RANCH LOANS 


DAVIS & EDGINGTON 
P. O. Box 630 900 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas Phone 655-7711 


800-ACRE irrigated ranch, two flowing wells, 
best soil and water analyses, 26 miles east 
of Del Rio. Reserve 1% minerals. $50,000.00 
cash will handle. Other $125,000 payable 
life annuity basis 


W. A. RICHARDS 
Box 976 Phone PRospect 5-4356 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


FOR SALE 
EUNICE PARRAMORE RANCH 
SOUTHWEST NOLAN COUNTY 


16 SECTIONS in one tract, all grass land, 20 
miles southwest of Sweetwater, plenty of 
good well water. Net wire fenced perimeter 
and cross fenced. 4 room house, REA. 
Located between Nena Lucia oil field in 
Nolan and Jameson Strawn and Jameson 
Reef oil fields in Coke County. $50 per 
acre and 2 minerals. Buyer to arrange own 
financial terms. No tr 


NORWOOD PARRAMORE 
512 Mims Bidg. Abilene, Texas 
Phs. OR 4-4759 or OR 4-8787 


R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
Realtor 


Selling the Hill Country of Texas 


2185 ACRES, will carry 100 cows and 1000 
Angora does or 2000 kids. No finer live- 
oak and black land country in the Hill 
Country. Good fences; 3 wells and 3 large 
reservoirs; 5 pastures; 2 traps; on paved 
road; R. EA. and Dial phone; one-half min- 
erals; oil leased; immediate 


RANCH LANDS 


CALDWELL COUNTY COW 
RANCH 


1,840 acres level, rolling, some hills; 300 acres 
cleared. Best grass in county; 10 tanks, five- 
acre lake. Oil trend. Capacity, 200 mother 
cows. Good fences, deer, turkey, ranch 
house. $60.00 acre. Cash or terms. 


A. C. LEWIS, OWNER 
123 SOUTH FLORES SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX. 


$77.50 per acre, $50,000.00 down, balance 
good terms. 
* 

200 ACRES, attractive rock home; 70 acres 
cultivation; one mile of big water on main 
Llano River near Junction, Texas. All min- 
erals, not leased. $45,000.00, small down 
payment will handle, balance good terms. 


250 ACRES near no improve- 
ments, good spring, all minerals, 3 — = 
pavement; ali one pasture, good 
excellent turkey and deer shooting. $5008 
per acre, good loan. ‘ 

664 ACRES beautiful mene and pecan timber, 
nice stream, old improvements, lots of deer 
and turkey, heavy turf country; $90.00 per 
acre. 


1260-ACRE cow ranch in Gillespie oom 
Most excellent improvements; fences, 


nice stream, wer lakes, large home, 
all minerals, foreman’s 
house, club i for your friends, unusu- 
all attractive location, on pavement close 
to two good cities. $225, ote Improve- 
ments alone run one $150,000.00. 29% 
down, balance 20 years. | 


960-ACRE, dandy little cow ranch, Gillespie 
County. All minerals, on highway; 4 wells, 
3 sets improvements, $125.00 per acre. 
Reasonable down payment, balance 10 years, 
5%. This little ranch is open, rolling coun- 
try with over one-half in planted, improved 
grasses. Lots of deer. 


4,750 ACRES, excellent ranch, 80 percent till- 
able, mesquite and fillaree country, ex- 
cellent buffalo turf, 7 pastures, two sets 
improvements, 4 miles running water; one- 
half minerals; 29% down, balance good 
terms. Shown by 2Ppointment only. 


230 ACRES on Main Hae River near Junction, 
a real beauty Attractive, rustic home on 
beautiful hillsite 104 feet above river, grand 
view. A natural quarter horse show place. 
$200.00 per acre, little down, balance good 
terms. 

& 

140 ACRES on Johnson Fork of the Llano, 
only 10 miles from Junction, nice improve- 
ments, lots of pretty water, several hundred 
grand, large native pecans, acres in ir- 
rigation. Make us an offer. Write your own 
terms. 

* 

2,610-ACRE Edwards County liveoak divide 
ranch country, 5 pastures, 4 water wells and 
storage, excellent fences, great game coun- 
try, on pavement. Call me on this one. 

* & 


MANY BEAUTIFUL SMALL RANCHES, 
RIVER FRONTS AND RETIREMENT 
SPOTS. 

Dial Hickman 6-2823 office or 
Hickman 6-2921, Junction, Texas 
Or Write to: 

R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 


BOX 232 634 MAIN STREET 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


ZAVALA COUNTY 


2,910 acres improved ranch and stock farm. 
85% tillable. Irrigation available. Fine hunt- 
ing and fishing. Only $75.00 per acre, terms. 


PATTON & SEITZ, Realtors 


621 Nat'l. Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas. 


MEDINA COUNTY NEAR HONDO 

1960 ACRES, 755 cultivated, several hundred 
irrigated, 6000 concrete ditches, 25 
fields, 8 varieties grasses planted. Guajillo, 
good ‘fences, barns, self-feeders, trench silos, 
corrals, sheds, etc. 3-bedroom rock home, 
guest house, foreman’s house, and help 
houses. 400 tons ensilage and some equip- 
ment goes. $50,000 Santa Gertrudis cattle 
for sale if desired. Two 12-acre lakes, fish, 
quail, dove, deer, all minerals intact and 
go to buyer. Price reduced from $132.70 per 
acre to $110 cash, or 20 percent, balance 
20 years 5 percent. A going, paying setup. 
Exclusive. 


P. B. MEWHINNEY, Realtor 
1538 Bandera Road GE 3-012) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


RANCH LANDS 


15,600-ACRE TRACT 
Fine Buy to Subdivide 
This land is located in Red River Valley, in 
Arkansas, nicely improved all level land mostly 
open land, good roads, a cow man’s dream. 
29% cash, Uatence long good terms. 
3700-ACRE TRACT 
Located in Limestone County, Texas. Has a 
river through the land half in the river valley. 
About 12 acres open land all the best of 
land. Priced to sell. Good terms. 
2900-ACRE TRACT 
Located in Limestone County, Texas, all 
upland 7. type soil. A very fine stock farm. 
Bordered a federal highway and farm to 
market r A real good buy. Write for better 
description of this land. 


DERDEN LAND COMPANY 
2401 Summer Avenue PL 2-1455 
WACO, TEXAS 


1,840 ACRES 65 miles east of San Antonio, 
abundance of water, fish, game, grass, 
houses, e4 fences, $60 acre. OTHA 

MILLER, 104 Cosgrove, San Antonio, Texas. 


RANCH LOANS 


Specialized Ranch Loans 


Serving the West with a Specialized NEW, 
prompt, vigorous, and very confidential 
Farm and Ranch Loan service covering Cen- 
tral, Southwest, and West Texas. 


Inspections by air, car, jeep, horse, mule, or on 
foot. 


Twenty- to thirty-year loans made to fit your 
needs and capabilities. 


Southwest Land & Loan Co. 
N. Getty Str allt UVALDE, TEXAS 
8-3612 BR-8-3038 


he 


minerals go. 


Write or contact 


127 S. Irving 


— 


proof, ample water, 100 acres in cultivation, in Soil Bank at 
$9.00 per acre per year. No improvements except water and 
fencing. Owner ready to sell, good terms if wanted. One-half 


4,000 acres 30 miles of San Angelo, rolling, good draws, 
ridges; live oak, some cedar; well equipped, only $52.50 an 
acre, cash. Part minerals, which are valuable, go. 


Four sections, Sterling County, rolling, some rough, fair house, 
good fencing, ample water, some live oak and cedar, excel- 
lent grass country. Priced to sell. Valuable minerals go. 


Also two 960-acre tracts fenced, some improvements on one. 


If you want a smaller place, inquire about these. Other lands. 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


Real Estate Since 1908 
Phones: 653-6828 or 949-5853 


Good Ranch Buys 


1740 acres 75 miles Southeast of San Angelo, good rolling 


Live Oak and Mesquite country, fenced and cross-fenced net- 


San Angelo, Texas 
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For Octosrr, 1961 


RANCH LANDS 


LISTINGS WANTED: Have good call for all 
sizes of ranches in Junction-Kerrville-Rock- 
springs areas, also for ranches in the Big 
Bend. Will be glad to hear from anyone 
who has a place in these areas for sale and 
will furnish any desired reference. Write for 
zny information you desire, before listing 
with me. DAWSON HOLD EN, Agent, Box 
354, Phone TW-7-2537, Glen Rose, Texas. 


FOR SALE: 4,820 acres only 40 
miles from San Angelo — no 
bitterweed — deer and turkey, 
best of ranch country for cat- 


tle, sheep and goats. Contact: 


BILL TYLER 


Phone 655-5143 
402 San Angelo Nat’!. Bank Bidg. 
San Angelo, Texas 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
BILL THACH, Southern Colorado Land and 
— Co., Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo- 
r 


300 HEAD 
CATTLE RANCH 


Located in Lincoln County, New 
Mexico, consisting of 10,500 acres 
deeded land, 2,000 State and 240 
acres of Taylor Grazing. Good grass 
and winter brush, fenced in seven 
pastures with water in each. Two- 
bedroom rock house, bunk house, 
garage, cake house, working cor- 
rals and is fenced and_ cross- 
fenced with woven wire. Has an 
abundance of deer, turkey and 
quail. Priced at $25.00 per acre 
for deeded land and balance goes. 
Shown by appointment only. 


BELEN REALTY & 


REAL ESTATE CO. 
P. O. Box 492 
Belen, New Mexico Ph. UN-4-4710 


LAND APPRAISERS 


RANCH APPRAISALS 
LAND CONSULTANTS 


BEASLEY BROS. 
Jake Beasley, Boerne, Texas 


RANCH LOANS 
RANCH LOAN SERVICE 


If you want to buy a ranch or make 
a loan, let me help you. No loan 
too big, but some too small. Will 
be glad to talk to you. 

The company I represent has been 
operating in Texas for many years 
and has money loaned over the 
entire Southwest. 


IRA GREEN 


Phone 655-6483 or 655-6480 
End of North Van Buren 
SAN ANGELO 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, George Johanson, President, Eden, 
Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary - Treasurer, 
Argyle, Texas. 


HATS 
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DRY CLEANING 


Corriedales and Rambouillets 
FOR SALE—Corriedale and Rambouillet polled 
yearling and two-year-old rams. Best of 
breeding and reasonably priced; fine, | 
staple wool, heavy boned and large in 
growth. 
ALSO 250 yearling ewes. 


WM. (BILL) VOLKMANN 


MENARD, TEXAS 


RAMS FOR SALE 


Commercial yearling Hampshire and 
Suffolk rams, good quality. Also a 
few good stud rams with type and 
breed character. 

Priced to sell 


HARRISON DAVIS 
Dorchester, Texas 


SUFFOLK 


100 REGISTERED and purebred Suffolk buck 
for $35.00 $50.00 he. 
A. L. HUTTO, Star ie A, Austin, Texas. 
HI-2- 2156. 


RAMBOUILLET 


REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
Ewes and Rams for Sale 


THOS. PFISTER & SONS 
NODE, WYOMING 


SOUTHDOWN 


15 Top Quality Southdown 
Ewes for Sale 


LARRY BALL 


Box 44, Cresson, Texas 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED HEREFORD 
BULLS FOR SALE 


GEORGE WALLACE 


SONORA, TEXAS 


PASTURE GRASS SEED! 
LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK IN SOUTH TEXAS 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
P. O. Box 527 CA 6-5665 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


GRASS SEED at 


Rancher-Farmer Prices 


GORDO - MEDIO 
SIDEOATS - PRETORIA 90 


FOSTER-RAMBIE GRASSEED PRODUCERS 
DAVE FOSTER JOHN E. RAMBIE 
Box 14246 326 N. Second St. 
San Antonio, Tex. Uvalde, Texas 
Phone WA 2-5877 Phone BR 8-4269 


PLANTING SEED—Phone or write us for de- 
et Prices. EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, 
exas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK HAULING, GOOD EQUIPMENT, 
Efficient Drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 655-5151 or 655-4448, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


HAT CLEANING — BLOCKING 


MAKER OF ANGELO HAT 


HATATORIUM 
12 WEST HARRIS 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


10,000 Stays 


Cedar Posts 


ALSO BEST BARGAINS 


Barbed Wire Net Wire 
V-Mesh Corral Wire Steel Posts 
Galv. Steel Gates Staples 


Heavy Creosoted 
Bridge Timbers 


10c PER BOARD FOOT 


Twin Mountain 
Cedar Post Co. 


“14 Years at the Twin Mountains” 
Robert Nickel, Box 1266 
San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 949-1011 
Call Collect When Ordering 


BLANKETS 


SEND us wool, mohair or purchase 
direct from Mill; beautiful, warm 
blankets. We have a very special 
offer on Mohair. Information free. 


WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 
422 MAIN ELDORADO, TEXAS 


FOR SALE 


ALFALFA HAY DELIVERED 
Anywhere in Texas 


NEW HOLLAND G&G J. |. CASE 
Equipment 
SAN ANGELO 
TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 


801 E. 19th ST. PHONE 655-4614 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RADIO AND TV 


PIONEER RADIO 
& TV SERVICE 
“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
—Electronics Since 1922— 


FORMERLY SAM PRICE RADIO G TV SERVICE 

AND STILL UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 

1102 N. Chadbourne Phone 653-1720 
San Angelo, Texas 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT—WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 
MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 655-4435 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


~ 


OPTOMETRIST 


PHILLIPS OPTOMETRISTS 
+ EYES EXAMINED 
+ GLASSES FITTED 
+ CONTACT LENSES 


28-A W. Beauregard Phone 655-5522 
SAN ANGELO 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 


(SANITONE) 


Feather Pillows 
Cleaned like new and re-ticked. Quick 
Service for all customers. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


AUTOMOTIVE 


ANGELO 


lhitembtive 


SERVICES SINCE 1931 


SPRING REPAIR SERVICE 
FOR PICKUP OWNERS 
35 East Concho, San Angelo 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 


MEIER MOTORS. INC. 
Dial 655-9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL - BOOHER 


ATOR SALES AND SERVICE 
Phone rot 6755 Corner Concho G Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


GRAY’S 
PAINT & BODY SHOP 


AUTOMOTIVE PAINTING 
AND REPAIRING 


Ph. 949-3400 2503 Sherwood Way 


San Angelo, Texas 


AIR CONDITIONING 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Phone 653-6881 
San Angelo, Texas 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


SELLING 50,000 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


Indian relics, arrowheads 
List free. LEAR’S, 


TWO INDIAN war arrowheads, flint scalping 
knife, $2.00. Catalog FREE. ARROWHEAD, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


WE PAY GOOD PRICE FOR 
LONG, WHITE ANGORA HAIR 


€10-12”) (€10-16") (10-24”) 


Write Box 189-] 
c/o SHEEP & GOAT RAISER 
San Angelo, Texas 


POSTS 
a4 
3 
2 
— 
_ 
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“Greatest Invention 
Since the Branding Iron” 


TEMPLE 
TAGS 


Means. . Made of Plastic 
GOODBYE TO SORE EARS! 
Identifying, Separating and 
Culling made easy with 15 
colors to choose from. 


For Free Sample TEMPLE TAG co. 
Write to: TEMPLE, TEXAS 


In EL PASO... 


choose... 


HOTEL 
CORTEZ 


AIR CONDITIONED 
RADIO G TELEVISION 


An Affiliated 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


Bowman 
Lumber Co. 
1007 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas | 
Phone 655-7313 | 


Farm and Ranch Supplies 


Corrugated Galvanized 
Sheet Iron — All Lengths 
Heavy 29-Gauge, 

Per Square 
5V-Crimp Galvanized 
Sheet Iron — All Lengths 

Heavy 29-Gauge, 


Per Square 10.9 
Continental Wolf-Proof $ P 
Sheep Fence 

1035 — 12-14% Gauge 

Per Mile $186.85 

1443 — 12- 14% Gauge 

Per Mile $257.60 


Continental Barbed Wire 
1342 Gauge, 80 Rod Spool 
$8.65 


Only 
1242 Gauge, 2 Pt. Perfect 
80 Rod Spool — 
Per Roll $9.45 
Twisted Cable 
12% Gauge Perfect, | 
80 Rod Spool, Only $8.50 
Galvanized Smooth Wire | 
9 Gauge, Per 100-Lb. 
Roll 13.90. 
16 Gauge, Per 100- Lb. $13.90 
Roll $14.95 


Fence Lumber 


1x6 Rough, Per Linear Ft. 6c. 
1x4 Rough, Per Linear Ft... 4¢ 
Continental Steel Gates 
12 Feet Long $24.45 | 
14 Feet Long $28.45 
16 Feet Long 4 | 
Stock Tanks 
2x2x4 Feet, Only $19.25 | 
4x2 Feet, Only $25.45. 
5x1 Feet Sheep Tanks, 
Only $28.55. 


Complete stock at all Bowman Yards | 
San Angelo, Clyde, 
Lubbock, Abilene 
in Texas 


Artesia, Roswell | 
in New Mexico 


The Ranch Library 


The Wilderness Campaign 


THE FIFTH book in a series, pub- 
lished by Stackpole Company THE 
WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN by Ed- 
ward Steere upholds Stackpole’s rep- 
utation for publishing really top-notch 
Civil War books. 

General U. S. Grant, with Meade’s 
Army of the Potomac, crossed the 
Rapidan with instructions from Pres- 
ident Lincoln to destroy Lee’s army. 
The ensuing Battle of the Wilderness 
is recorded as one of the great en- 
gagements of the Civil War, even 
though neither commander desired to 
fight at that particular time and place. 

This battle was the first test of 
strength between the two greatest 
generals of the War Between the 
States. The book covers the entire 
battle with a thoroughness which 
makes the reader feel that the author 
must have been there. It is illustrated 
with about thirty excellent and beau- 
tifully detailed maps. 

The book also contains an appendix 
and is indexed. It contains 522 pages 
of fascinating Civil War reading. 

Price — $7.50. 


They Fought for the Union 
LITERALLY thousands of books have 
been published to tell the stories of 
the officers, the generals, the politi- 
cians who made their mark upon the 
Civil War. THEY FOUGHT FOR 
THE UNION is the first to tell the 
story of the soldiers in the ranks — 
how they were drafted, how they were 
trained, how they lived and fought 
and endured. 

Thousands of these amateur sol- 
diers died because the equally ama- 
teur officers they elected to lead them 
didn’t know any more about soldiering 
than they did. They were poorly fed, 
haphazardly led, and aching for home. 


Yet the ingenuity, sense of humor, 
and individualistic determination that 
has marked the American soldier in 
many wars saw them through to the 
victory. 

Reviewers say... 

“One of the excellences of this 
book is the extensive use of primary 
sources, particularly soldiers’ letters 
and diaries.” — Civil War Times 

“An exceptionally interesting and 
colorful book.” 

—Mongomery Advertiser 


“This excellent and comprehensive 
volume goes a long way to fill the 
needs of the genuine Civil War en- 
thusiast, who does not have the time, 
inclination, or resources to fill in de- 
tails for himself.” — The News and 
Courier, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Tuery FouGut FoR THE UNION 


SHEEP AND GoaT RalIsER 


is a large 82 x 11 inches in size and 
contains 125 illustrations. There is a 
foreword by Major General U. S. 
Grant, III. 


Price — $12.50. 


Up Came Hill 
AMBROSE P. HILL was Lee’s best 


division commander. However, he be- 
came a “forgotten General” because 
he liked to fight better than to give 
interviews to the press. This highly 
entertaining biography brings the 
scrappy redhead back to life and into 
focus as one of the truly great Con- 
federate leaders. It covers in detail 
the campaigns in which Hill and his 
veteran troops made their mark. 

As the reviewer for the Army-Navy- 
AF Register stated, “This is the best 
book ever written about General A. P. 
Hill. Any Civil War library without 
this one would look like it had one 
front tooth missing.” 


Price — $5.75. 


wy 


Steer Roping Scheduled 


For November 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, has been 
named the date for San Angelo’s sixth 
annual championship steer roping and 
branding event. This year, the event 
is expected to be even more entertain- 
ing and exciting than the very success- 
ful five preceding events. 

The steer roping and branding fea- 
tures the leading ropers of the nation, 
who pay a stiff entry fee to compete 
for what is probably the highest purse 
of such roping contests held in the na- 
tion. This year, the purse will be 
around $7,000. The entry fee for 
each individual contestant is $250. 
The contestants will divide according 
to proficiency the entry fee and one- 
third of the ticket sales. 


Hamps Are 


shires. 


Eighty percent of the income from sheep is in the pro- 
duction of lambs. We should then produce lambs that will 
gain efficiently and be a product desired by consumer. 


Check the rate of gain and quality in carcasses at carcass 
contests. Check with the packers. You will also use Hamp- 


“The Best for Crossing.’’ 100 pounds in 100 days. 
For information and Breeders list write: 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 


STUART, IOWA 


In Demand 


12 


Johnny Bonner, chairman of the 
event, said that this year fresh steers 
weighing around 650 to 700 pounds 
will be provided and that each roper 
will have a chance at four or five 
steers, depending upon the number of 
ropers. It is expected, he said, that 
there will be 20 contestants. 

The entry date closing is October 
14, or with the sign-up of the first 
20 ropers. Mr. Bonner urges that rop- 
ers write Box 712 or call 755-4136, 
San Angelo, for roping contracts. 

Seat reservations are also available 
by contacting this address. 

Assisting Mr. Bonner are Lewis 
Powers, Sonora; John Dublin, Barn- 
hart; Jim Franklin, Bitsy Huling, 
Ralph Trolinger, and A. L. Sledge, 
San Angelo. 


Dr. I. B. Boughton, whose work as 
veterinarian at the Ranch Experiment 
Station at Sonora attracted national 
attention for many years, attended the 
Directors’ meeting at Abilene. Now, 
completely retired, he is doing a little 
visiting in West Texas, where he has 
a lot of friends. For the last several 
years he has been on partial duty at 
Texas A. & M. College. He suffered 
an illness some years ago which inter- 
rupted an active career. The work he 
did with soremouth vaccine and Phe- 
nothiazine for sheep was particularly 
noteworthy and appreciated by the 
ranchmen. 


EARL R. SMITH 
AUCTIONEER 


1330 N. 65th Street 
WACO, TEXAS 


“Satisfied Customers 
Are My Best F 
Advertisement” 


Phone PR-2-0492 
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Ranch Library 


As a special service to readers of the SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER, we have gathered together for the 
Ranch Library a number of the very finest books on the Civil War. Since 1961 marks the beginning 
of the Civil War Centennial, we feel that many of our readers will want to add some top-notch 
Civil War books to their libraries. It is a pleasure to offer these books. And remember, Christmas 


is just around the corner! 


ALL BOOKS MAILED PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. 
SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED, OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
And Memoirs 


A. LINCOLN: PRAIRIE LAWYER $ 7.50 
By John J. Duff. One of the finest Lincoln 
biographies to appear in a long time. 
“Plainly the definitive book on Lincoln as 
as a lawyer. . . . One of the classics of the 
shelf.’’—Carl Sandburg. Illustrated with 32 
pages of photos; contains 433 pages. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 3.00 
By Robert Sherwood. Another good one. 
THE REAL ABRAHAM LINCOLN 10.00 


By Reinhard H. Luthin, Ph.D. A new Lin- 
coln biography, said to be “‘fuller than any 
other one-volume life of Lincoln.’ This 
book is by one of the country’s foremost 
scholars of 19th century history. A big 
832 pages, the book has an extensive 
bibliography. 

LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 6.00 
By William Dean Howells. A reprint of the 
first biography of the 16th U. S. Presi- 
dent. Notations and corrections made in 
the margins are in the handwriting of 
Mr. Lincoln himself. This was made pos- 
sible through the processes of modern 
photography. Howells wrote this famous 
biography with the aid of Lincoln's notes, 
without interviewing his subject. Excep- 
tionally interesting. 94 pages. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE PRAIRIE 

YEARS and THE WAR YEARS 7.50 
By Carl Sandburg. Sandburg’s superb Ab- 
raham Lincoln biography, now available 
in a one-volume edition, prepared by the 
author from his monumental six-volume 
work on Lincoln and his times. Illustrated. 


GRAY FOX: ROBERT E. LEE AND 

THE CIVIL WAR 6.00 
By Burke Davis. One of the best books to 
appear on Lee. Well illustrated. 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 27.00 
By Douglas S. Freeman. Three - volume 
boxed set. One of the classics on The Civil 
War. Unparalled. 

Volume I|—-MANASSAS TO MALVERN 
HILL 


9.00 
Volume !I—CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO 
CHANCELLORSVILLE 9.00 
Volume III—GETTYSBURG TO 
APPOMATOX 9.00 
ROBERT E. LEE 32.00 
By Douglas S. Freeman. Four volumes in 
boxed set. Without question, the best bi- 
ography on General Robert E. Lee. A 
beautiful set which is a must for any 
Civil War Library. 
Volumes |-1V — per volume 8.00 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 20.25 
By Hudson Strode. Three-volume series. 
Volumes | and I! are worthy of highest 
praise for the author's keen perception 
into the life and personality of the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. The best biography of this fascinat- 
ing Southerner. 
Volumes | - Ill, per volume 6.75 


(Volume Il is of particular interest. Con- 
tains full treatment of the roles played by 
civilians and of the many conflicts among 
the military and political leaders of the 
Confederacy.) 

STONEWALL JACKSON 20.00 
By Lenoir Chambers. Two volumes, 600 
pages each. Illustrated with 33 maps. In a 
boxed set. A top-notch biography of a 
great military man -— hero of the Con- 
federacy, scourge of the Federals. Belongs 
in any good Civil War library. 


THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL 6.00 
By Burke Davis. A life of Lt. General T. J. 
Jackson, C. S. A., one of the most fasci- 
nating officers in the Confederate Army. 

Pg the first time, Jackson emerges as 
person. "Saturday Review. Illustrated. 

JEB STUART, THE LAST CAVALIER 6.00 
By Burke Davis. “A _ living, breathing, 
portrait..—New York Times. Excellent. 
Illustrated. 

DESTINY’S SOLDIER 

(GENERAL ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON) 2.70 
By Avery C. Moore. An unusual ‘western’ 
version of the thrilling Johnston story. 
Illustrated. 198 pages, paper bound. 

KNIGHT OF THE CONFEDERACY, 

GENERAL TURNER ASHBY 5.00 
By Frank Cunningham, Ph.D. Biography 
of Gen. Turner Ashby, one of the great 
Confederate heroes of the Civil War. Illus- 
trated and indexed. 

GENERAL STAND WATIE’S 

CONFEDERATE INDIANS 5.00 
By Frank Cunningham. An exciting and 
factual documentation of the only Indian 
general in the War Between the States— 
the last Confederate General to lay down 
his arms. Profusely illustrated. Winner of 
the Confederate High Command Award 
for Pe best War Between the States book 
for 1959. 

MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY AND 

THE CIVIL W. 5.95 
By Patricia _- The dual biography of 
two men, alike in their brilliance yet 
sharply divergent in personalities, pro- 
vide rich material for this fascinating 
book. One man is a Southerner, and the 
other a Northerner, and both worked dili- 
ase for the causes in which they be- 


Two. FLAGS FLYING 3.95 
By Donald J. Sobol. A collection of inter- 
esting, tense, vignettes about 50 promi- 
nent persons who figured in Civil War his- 
tory. Primarily for youngsters, but most 
informative. 


CHARLES SUMNER AND THE 

COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By David Donald. A fascinating and me- 
ticulously written biography of Massachu- 
setts Senator Sumner. Ending with the 
firing on Fort Sumter, the book leaves no 
doubts as to Mr. Sumner’s influence on 
the course of events to follow. Good. 

HANCOCK THE SUPERB 
By Glenn Tucker. A well-written account 
of the life of one of the North’s finest 
generals. It also contains much of inter- 
est which occurred after the war, inciud- 
ing the Lincoln murder conspirators’ trials 
pec his work as military governor of Lou- 
isiana and Texas. A fascinating book. 

STRINGFELLOW OF THE FOURTH 
By R. Shepard Brown. The interesting life 
of Benjamin F. Stringfellow of the Fourth 
Virginia Cavalry, Company £, a Confed- 
erate spy for Jeb Stuart. Light reading. 

PRIVATE ELISHA STOCKWELL, JR., 

SEES THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by Byron R. Abernathy. A warm 
and human story of the life of a Confed- 
erate private during the Civil War, told 
in his own words. The reader gets a 
glimpse of what the common soldier saw 
and felt and experienced during the war 


Good. 

CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY 

By Sarah Morgan Dawson. Edited by 

James |. Robertson, Jr. This book contains 

the events of the Civil War as witnessed 

and experienced by a Southern belle of 

about 20. First brought to light by her 

son, who had been instructed to burn it 

upon his mother’s death. Very interesting 

REBEL PRIVATE, FRONT AND REAR 
By William A. Fletcher. Edited by Bell 
Irvin Wiley. “” . One of the most satis- 
fying memoirs of Confederate service.’’— 
Richmond News Leader 

UP CAME HILL 
By Martin Schenck. The first-rate biog- 
raphy of Ambrose P. Hill, Lee’s best di- 
vision commander, who became one of 
the ‘‘lost generals’’ of the war. The scrap- 
py redhead is vividly brought back into 
focus as one of the truly great Confeder- 
leaders. ‘‘This is the best book ever writ- 
ten about General A. P. Hill. Any Civil 
War library without this one would look 
like it had one front tooth missing.’’— 
Army-Navy-AF-Register. 

MEADE OF GETTYSBURG 
By Freeman Cleaves. A very full biog- 
raphy of General George Gordon Meade, 
the Federal leader who stopped Robert E. 
Lee at Gettysburg. One of the top mili 
tary men of his time, Meade is often 
overlooked by Civil War historians. An 
excellent and a very readable book. 

THEY TOOK THEIR STAND 

By Manly Wade Weliman. A. clearly writ- 

ten, informative account of the South- 

ern personalities who were prominent in 

the government and military affairs of 

the South in the early-days of the Con- 

federacy. Good 
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6.75 


5.00 


4.00 


3.75 


5.75 


5.00 


Civil War History, Battles, 


And Miscellaneous Books 


FROM CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO ANTIETAM 
By Edward J. Stackpole. (First book of a 
series.) ‘‘The failure of the third at- 
tempted Union invasion of Virginia, fol- 
lowed by Lee’s campaign in Maryland is 
superbly analyzed in this outstanding 
book. Climaxed with the ‘‘bloodiest day 
of the war,” the stalemate at Antietam, 
the book ably examines the military and 
and civilian — in the struggle. Illus- 
trated, many map: 

THE FREDERICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 
By Edward J. Stackpole. (Second of a 
series.) Lee’s crushing defeat of the Un- 
ion forces at Fredericksburg, told in full- 
est detail. Stackpole points out the 
strength and weaknesses of the military 
commanders. Excellent. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE — 

LEE’E GREATEST BATTLE 
By Edward J. Stackpole. (Third of a se- 
ries.) After repeated prodding from Wash- 
ington strategists, Gen. Hooker sets out 
against the battle-hard veterans of Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia. General Stack- 
pole clearly analyzes the reasons why and 
how Hooker's leadership again led the 
Union forces down to defeat. Many fine 
maps 

THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
By Edward J. Stackpole. (Fourth of a se- 
ries.) A clear, concise concept of the bat- 
tle which turned the tide in the Civil War, 
written for the average, non-professional 
reader. The book eliminates confusing de 
tail, but omits nothing of vital impor- 
tance. The reader will feel that he is on 
the famous battlefield along with the 
170,000 Americans who fought there. 
Contains 19 maps, 124 illustrations. ‘‘The 
best account we've read of an individual 
battle of the war.’’——-Mark Warren 

= WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

By Edward Steere. (Fifth of a series.) 
The famous battle of the wilderness, Lee’s 
first encounter with Grant is recorded as 
one of the breatest batties of the Civil 
War, even though neither genera! wanted 
. fight at that particular time and place. 

any excellent maps. A fine book. 

THEY FOUGHT FOR THE UNION 
By Dr. Francis A. Lord. The story of the 
Union soldier in the ranks, how he was 
drafted, trained, and how he fought, lived, 
and died. Lavishly illustrated with fine 
photos and drawings. A remarkable book. 


5.95 


4.715 


5.75 


4.95 


12.00 


SHERIDAN IN THE SHENANDOAH: 

JUBAL EARLY’S DISASTER About 6.00 
By Edward J. Stackpole. (Sixth in a se- 
ries). Just off the presses, this book is 
another outstanding addition to the Stack 
pole Civil War series. A brilliant study of 
Sheridan’s Shenandoah campaign. Fifteen 
valuable maps. 

SECRET MISSIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 5.00 
By Philip Van Doren Stern. A fine book 
about a little known aspect of the Civil 
War. 

TO APPOMATTOX: 

NINE APRIL DAYS, 1865 6.00 
By Burke Davis. An excellent, exciting 
job of historical reporting. Illustrated. 


THE WEB OF CONSPIRACY 10.00 
By Theodore Roscoe. The intricate unrav- 
eling of the facts surrounding the mur- 
der of Abraham Lincoln. The book is il- 
lustrated with excellent reproductions of 
photos, documents, and maps of the pe- 
riod, and it contains much information 
which was ‘‘classified’’ by the government 
for years. 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND 4.00 
By Rembert W. Patrick. The dramatic story 
of the last three days of the Confederate 
capitol, April 2-4, 1865, as pieced to- 
gether from newspaper reports, diaries 
of eye-witnesses, letters, and official doc- 
uments. Well illustrated. 


THE ROAD TO HARPER’S FERRY 6.00 
By J. C. Furnas. This exciting book begins 
with the slave trade in Africa and culmi- 
nates with John Brown’s raid on Harper's 
Ferry. Stimulating, entertaining, and of 
lasting importance. Illustrated. 


SWORDS: 
JOSIAH GORGA ND 
CONFEDERATE ORDNANCE 5.00 
By Frank E. Vandiver. “A book that will 
find a place of lasting importance on the 
Civil War bookshelf.’’—Saturday Review 


BRASS-KNUCKLE CRUSADE: 

THE GREAT KNOW-NOTHING 

CONSPIRACY, 1820-1869 5.95 
By Carleton Beals. An absorbing account 
of the disturbing mass movement that 
swept America in the decades preceding 
the Civil War. Illustrated and indexed 

STRATEGY IN THE CIVIL WAR 3.00 
By Baron Deaderick. An excellent exami 
nation of the strategy employed by both 
sides in the Civil War and the effects of 
decisions, based on this strategy, upon 
the outcome 

Genuine leather bound edition 

CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY 
By Major Mark Boatner, II|. Probably the 
most complete and authoritative Civil War 
handbook. Covered in it are the leaders 
and personalities, campaigns and battles, 
armies and departments, naval engage- 
ments, weapons, issues and _ incidents, 
military terms, politics, literature, and sta- 
tistics of the Civil War. Illustrated 

THEY WERE THERE 7.50 
By Philip Van Doren Stern. On-the-scene 
combat artists caught the action of the 
Civil War. Mr. Stern has collected over 
200 original paintings and drawings of the 
war, many of them never before pub- 
lished. Eighteen are in full color 

GENERALS IN GRAY 7.50 
By Ezra J. Warner. “This dictionary is a 
real achievement, and one which will prove 
extremely helpful to generations of Civil 
War students.’’—Frank Vandiver, Saturday 
Review 

WHY THE NORTH WON THE CIVIL WAR 2.95 
Edited by David Donald. The perennially 
fascinating question—why did the North 
win?——is explored by five Civil War au- 
thorities. it is certain to provoke many 
arguments among Civil War fans. 

AMERICANS AT WAR 3.50 
By T. Harry Williams. A penetrating sur 
vey of the American military system 
through all our wars, with particular em- 
phasis on the Civil War. Illustrated. 

BEEFSTEAK RAID 4.95 
By Edward Boykin. One of the most re- 
markable military coups of the South: a 
pretty girl, a clever guerrilla, and General 
Wade Hampton's desperate soldiers snatch 
a precious herd of meat-on-the-hoof from 
the very nose of General Ulysses S. Grant 

LEE’S LAST CAMPAIGN 6.00 
By Clifford Dowdey. Lee’s final campaign 
with the Army of Virginia, with the total 
complex of problems which decided its 
fate. The author reveals the aging Lee 
and the ghost of his once-great army 
caught between the military might of 
Grant and the throttling bureaucracy of 
Jefferson Davis. Fourteen maps. 


THE CIVIL WAR AT SEA 6.00 
By Virgil C. Jones. Volume | — THE 
BLOCKADERS. A truly outstanding work 
An aspect of the great Civil War about 
which most people know little. This is the 
first volume of a three-volume series, 
and the only one on the market at pres- 
ent. Illustrated with maps and photos 

THE MONITOR AFFAIR 3.50 
By Clarence Budington Kelland. A quite 
absorbing book about the Monitor and 
the Merrimac-Virginia. Excellent and quite 
readable. 

OUR INCREDIBLE CIVIL WAR 4.95 
By Burke Davis. A fresh and stimulating 
book which includes a new look at facts 
which have been long forgotten. This is 
an extremely enjoyable and readable book 
about many, many facets of the most in 
teresting war in American history 
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HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WA 


Narrative by Bruce Colton edited by 
Richard M. Ketchum. Although advance 
publicity has stirred up considerable in- 
terest in this book, the praise of the pub- 
licist is not exaggerated. Another beau 
tiful American Heritage book containing 
660 pages, excellent Matthew Brady pho- 
tographs, paintings, and maps. 


THE OF 


E on and T. N. Dupuy. A one- 
a history of the Civil War. This 
book contains the military, the political 
and the naval aspects of the war. It is an 
excellent summary and a good reference 
source, but of course, many details are 
missing because of the huge scope of 
the book 


THE NIGHT THE WAR WAS LOST 


By Charles L. Dufour. A native New Or- 
leans man, editor and columnist for the 
New Orleans STATES, tells the story of 
the Confederacy losing that city to the 
Federals on April 24, 1862. The title is 
somewhat misleading, but the book is one 
of the finest new Civil War books now on 
the market 


STORMING OF THE GATEWAY: 
CHATTANOOGA, 1863 


By Fairfax Downey. A skillfully written 
account of the complete action preced 
ing and during the battle of Chattanooga, 
one of the most fascinating campaigns 
of the Civil War. Many of the top lead 
ers of both sides took part in this battle 
and much information for the book was 
obtained by the author from diaries and 
journals of the soldiers who were there 
Excellent 


THE DEFEAT OF JOHN HAWKINS 


By Rayner Unwin. A fine adventure in 
reading. The story of one of the most col 
orful early-day slave traders, Sir John 
Hawkins, gives interesting details about 
the origin of slavery in the Western Hem 
isphere, over three hundred years before 
it was ended 


A CIVIL WAR TREASURY OF TALES, 
LEGENDS AND FOLKLORE 


Edited and with an introduction by B. A 
Botkin. Illustrated by Warren Chappell 
An excellent collection of Civil War lit 
erature, ranging in length from one para 
graph to six or eight pages. New and 
good. A good research source 


LooK TO THE ROSE 


By Shirley Siefert. The true story of a 
Georgia man and his Chicago bride; and 
this book, which deals primarily with the 
young couple and only secondly with the 
Civil War, clearly shows the effects of 
the war upon families with sympathies 
lying on both sides. Incidentally, the hero 
and heroine of the book were the parents 
of Juliette Low, founder of the Girl Scouts 
of America 


THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS 


By Wilfred Buck Yearns. A_ well-re 
searched study of one of the most inter 
esting experiments in government in the 
history of the country. Even though the 
Confederacy had set up its own govern 
ment, it is interesting to note that the 
original concept of constitutional repre 
sentation was carried over into their gov 
ernment. Most interestin 


FROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX 


By General James Longstreet, edited with 
an introduction and notes by James | 
Robertson, Jr. This is a recently reprinted 
classic of the Civil War, written by one 
of the great Confederate generals. A must 
for the complete Civil War library 


WAR MEMOIRS 


By Jubal A. Early. Edited with an intro 
duction by Frank E. Vandiver. Another re- 
printed classic, released, along with Gen 
Longstreet’s book, as a part of the Civil 
War Centennial Series by Indiana Univer 
sity Press. Jubal Early was another of the 
great Confederate leaders, and his book, 
also, is rated as 


tops 
THE SOUTH IN NORTHERN EYES, 
1831 to 1861 


By William R. Braisted. This book is an 
objective examination of the writings of 
men of letters on the issue of slavery 
during the tumultous thirty-year period 
prior to the Civil War. Included in the 
study are Whittier, Emerson Thoreau, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Cooper 
Bryant, Melville, and Whitman. Highly 
recommended 


THE SINGING SIXTIES 


By Williard A. and Porter W. Heaps. The 
Spirit of Civil War Days Drawn From the 
Music of the Times is the sub-title of this 
fascinating book. THE SINGING SIXTIES 
covers all facets of civilian and military 
life on both sides, as reflected in song 
It is destined to become an indispensable 
reference book. Illustrated 


THE SWORD OVER THE a 
THE CIVIL WAR AND 1! 


By J. Bryan, III light, pleasant read 
ing the Virginian author's post 
war childhood in a part of the country 
which was then still very close to the 
Civil War. Very good Confederate stories 
and recollections of the author 


THE WAR THEY FOUGHT 


Edited by Richard B. Harwell. The con 
tributors to this book were the soldiers 
and civilian eye-witnesses to the Civil 
War from both the North and the South 
The most authentic reporting of the war 
Essential to any Civil War collection 
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“Just think — if we had been using San-Tex Phenothiazine Salt, 
we could be in the house resting now.” 


Yes! 


San-Tex Phenothiazine Salt 


Not Only Saves You Work 
It Makes You Money, Too -- 


* CUTS LABOR COSTS 
* CUTS DEATH LOSSES 
* INCREASES WEIGHT-GAINS 
* INCREASES WOOL YIELD 
* INCREASES WOOL QUALITY 


“It's an Investment — Not an Expense!” 
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